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PREFACE. 


rpIlE present History of Newfoundland owes its 
origin to the natural desire I ftit, to know some- 
thing of the people among whom I had come to reside. 
The result of enquiries in this direction, both in 
England and in St. Johnjs, was to show that the pub- 
lished materials relating to the growth and character 
of the colony were very scanty indeed. In the coui’se 
of a conversation I had with Sir Alexander Bannbr- 
man, the present Governor of the island, about two 
years, ago. His Excellency expressed his regret that 
there was not a good history of the colony. He at 
the same time stated, that he thought he had dis- 
covered an extensive collection of Records, which 
would furnish authentic matter fbr such a work. 

At a later period I made formal applicatioa to the 
Governor for permission to examine the Records, with 
the view of preparing (from such memoi’anda chiefly) 
some historical account of the colony. In answer to 
my application, I received a letter from Sir Alexander 
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• Bannerman, from which the foUojving^ extracts are 
takctfi. His Excellency 'says : — 

On my ^arrival here I was naturally desirous to obtain 
statistical and other information relative to the colony, the 

Government of whi<5h I was sent to administer 

In the sj)ring of 1860, I was informed by the Colonial 
Minister that in all probability the Prince of Wales would 
first set foot in the W ectcrn Hemisphere on this, the earliest 
Colonial Possession of the British Crown, and the Duke of 
Newcastle desired me to send any recent work, with such 
local and historical information as might be interesting to His 
lioyal Highness. I forwarded to him Reeves’ history of the 
Government of Newfoundland, and Anspach’s more general 
history of the country, which the Prince read on his passage 
out. 

My Council readily^ agree with me in giving you access 
to the Records, which I believe will furnish you with the 
materials of the history which you propose to write. Con- 
taining as they do many thousand pages, I have only been 
able to take a cursory glance at them, but this has been 
quite sufficient to convince me of their value, and that they 
will throw much light on the early history of this ancient 
possession of the Crown, as tlicy show what Newfoundland 
Avas a century ago and even later, when it was recognised as 
a fishery only and not a colony — when the planters were 
ruled over by unscrupulous men called Fishing Admirals, 
these being under tho control of the West of England 
merchants, whose influence was all powerful with the Boards 
of Trade and Plantations — when penal laws existed and 
were sharply enforced in this colony — laws which happily no 
longer disgrace our Statute Book. 

Subsequt^ntly, I ^forwarded to His Excellency a 
portion of the MS. of the work, in reference to whieh 
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he was kin<^ enQugh to write me a note, in which, 
(after some complimentary ‘allusions to tt^e a^hor, 
which it is unnecessary to insert here) occur the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: — 

• 

It is quite wonderful to think what the colony was, what 
it now is, and what it may become, if the industry of the 
people progress at the same ratio as in the past; and 
especially if they will act up^n the sentiment expressed by 
the Prince of Wales on his visit here in 1860 — ^ 3?he Queen 
will rejoice to hear that good order and obedience to the 
laws characterise the population.’ His Royal Highness 
added that it would be his constant pra;Jer that ^ the inhabit- 
ants of this colony may long live in the possession of an 
earnest faith, and at the same time in religious peace and 
harmony.’ 

You, Sir, are aware that, six or •seven months after this, 
in May 1861, very serious riots and disturbances took place 
here, leading to consequences which all of us had deeply to 
deplore, and which I most earnestly hope will never j^ain 
occur. I cordially unite in the feeling expressed by an 
influential personage in this community, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Mullock, prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, in a com- 
munication addressed to me in the month of November 
1861 (six months after the riots) ; — 

‘ I beg to assure your Excellency that no man is more 
anxious than I am that the truly Christian sentiments of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales may be the rule 
of conduct to the people here, andi.i beg your Excellency to 
forward this letter to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle.’ 

Hoping you will be successful in the work you have 
undertaken and brought so near to a completion, I am, 
yours truly, 


A. Bannekman, Gov. N.F.L. 
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It was my intention to have enufl!iera|ed and cha- 
racterised ^the various wol’ks which have been written 
in relation to Newfoundland; but, as I have been 
indebted to only two of these — the volume by Chief- 
Justice Reeves, published in 1793, and that by 
Anspach, published about 1820, and as a catalogue 
of the books on the country is given in Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle’s work, such 'enumeration is, I think, 
unnecessaiy. There is, however, one book which it 
might have been expected I should have drawn 
largely upon for the early history of the country — 
that published by Captain Whitbourne in 1622. My 
reason for not doing so is that, on reading his 
interesting volume, 1, discovered the evidence of an^ 
over-credulousness in the writer, Avhich, notwithstand- 
ing all his opportunities, detracts much from the value 
of his testimony. 

In Appendix No. I. several quotations are {jven 
from Whitbourne’s work, Avhich will enable the reader 
to form some idea of the character of the oldest book 
on Newfoundland, written by one w^ho paid frequent 
visits to the island. 

In the compilation of the Appendices I have been 
indebted to several parties, more especially to my 
Mend A. Scott, Esq., the able Principal of the 
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General Pro^estapt Academy in St. John’s. To huq, 
and to all others who havfi given me asgistanje in 
various ways, I beg to tender my respectful and 
thankful acknowledgments. 

C. P. 

London ; August 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1497-1583. 


Newfoundland — one of the valuable colonial pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, and foraiing the key to the 
vast dependencies of that empii’c in North America — 
is an island bounded on the west by the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence, on the north by the straits of 
Labrador, and on the south and east by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its geographical position is between the 
latitudes of 46° 37' and 51° 40' north, and the 
longitudes of 52° 41' and 59° 3t' west. It contains 
a sea-coast of nearly two thous^d miles in ^extent, 
frequented by the shoals of fish for which the country 
has been famous since its discovery. The interior, 
though of great extent and covered with forests 
relieved by numerous lakes of various* sizes, is 
*^comp^tively little known ; but the bays and 
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mSTOBY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


sjnlets of the shore are the seat? o£» a busy and 
inlfeasing population Contributing largely to the 
commerce of the world. 

It is proposed in the following pages to trace the 
history of Newfoundland up to the present time, pass- 
ing rather rapidly over the period of its discovery and 
earlier settlements, — the reader being referred for 
further information on those points to older books, in 
which aft much as is known (and perhaps sometimes 
more) is variously recorded. The principal design of 
the present work is to furnish, so far as possible, a con- 
nected and intelligible narration of the progress of the 
island in more recent times, so as to afford some answer 
to the very natural questions — How did the colony 
arrive at its present state? How did it pass from a 
mere fishery to the rank of«, colony? Whence, and in 
what circumstances, were its inhabitants introduced? 
How originated and grew the religious distinctions 
which have now such a marked place in their condition ? 
How were their different institutibns, legislative, legal, 
and educational, brought into existence, and consoli- 
dated into the shape in which they appear at this day? 
If the writer shall succeed in imparting any useful 
information on these subjects of enquiry, the degree 
of his success will be the measure of his attainment of 
the object he set before himself in the publication of 
this volume. 

The emerging to the light of European discovery 
of before unknown regions in the Western Hemisphere 
was coincident with the clearing away of much of the 
mist of obscurity overhanging the history of Europe* 
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, EARLY DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST. 

t 

itself. It belqpgs jto a period the most eventful and - 
important in the annals of the Vorld, a periodjiritneeiS- 
ing the dawn of the principal changes which, with 
their momentous consequences, have given colour to 
the manifold characteristics, and influenced the very 
texture of modem life. The English nation was not 
the least marked example of this revolutionary process. 
For thirty years her sons- had lifted up their hands 
against each other in the battle for preeminence between 
the rival standards of York and Lancaster. The un- 
happy feud was brought to an end by the elevation to 
the throne of Henry VII., a man who, ift addition to the 
qualities which had enabled him to seize on the cro^vn 
through the issue of war, had other qualities fitting 
him for his position, as being in harmony with rising 
tastes in the people over whom he was called to mle. 
These had longed for peace that they might foUqw 
undistm'bed the pursuits of trade and reap substantial 
benefits from such pursuits, not only in the intercourse 
between town and town, and town and country, but 
in the paore distant ventures which brought them into 
commerce with other lands. For already this larger 
and beneficial intercommunion was stimulating the 
energies of men in various kingdoms: and already 
their imaginations had begun to .wander beyond the 
known and beaten fields of enterprise to speculate on 
unknown realms that might possibly be laved Iby the 
waters of untraversed seas. 

The foremost name on the list of those in whom these 
notions and aspirations ■wrought, is that of Golumbus 
the Genoese, who, as he looked •with wistful eye over 
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s^the Western Ocean, indulged the i^ea, iintil it became 
a>fixed Relief,, that beyOnd the horizon which skirted 
his view lay fertile lands inviting adventurous re- 
search. 'Strangely enough, the opportunity of being 
the patron of the most wonderful and fruitful enter- 
p'rise of that age was offered to Henry VII. of Eng- 
land. Nor was the honour foreign to his ambitious 
designs, the immediate ii).dulgence of which, however, 
was checked by the over caution of the monarch, and 
thus the splendid occasion was lost. Columbus at length 
obtained tardy and parsimonious help from Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, and ere many months had 
passed, the return of the explorer bearing the present 
of a new world to his patrons conveyed to the Tudor 
Prince the moi’tifying intelligence that the gi'andest 
opportunity for the cxci’cise of a sovereign’s' mag- 
nanimous cooperation had been allowed to shp out of 
his hands. The glory of the discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere belongs to Spain. At the same time 
Portugal was gaining laurels in the field of maritime 
research, but in a different direction. She had already 
traced the western coast of Africa, and was preparing 
to round the Capo with the view of penetrating into 
the far East. Was there nothing left to England, 
and to England’s sovereign, to contribute to the light 
of territorial knowledge which was dawning on the 
nations? 

In Bristol there resided, among some Italian mer- 
chants drawn thither for the purposes of trnde, one 
John Cabot, a Venetian, a man who joined to his know- 
ledge of commerce an acquaintance with and an interest 
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in the science hnd urt of navi^tion. He was a 
distinguished, too, for an enquiring and speculative 
genius. It is pleasant to believe that the relaxations 
introduced by Henry VII. in the trade between his 
subjects and the Italian cities may have quickened 
the zeal of this enterprising foreigner to move beyond 
the track of his ordinary profession, and to offer the 
benefit of his conceptions add his efforts to the nation 
which had afforded him an hospitable home# How- 
ever this may be, he proposed to undertake a voyage 
of discovery to regions north of those visited by 
Columbus, and obtained from the king letters patent 
granting to John Cabot, citizen of Venice, and to Lu- 
dovicus, Sebastian, and Sanctus, sonsofihe said John, 
authority to proceed and discovei; in any part of the 
world — islands, countries, regions, and provinces be- 
longing to the heathen, and which were previously 
unkno^vn to all Christians. , 

From the time of this grant, the name of John 
Cabot disajppears from the record, — at least the cha- 
racters are so obscui'ely traced as to afford no definite 
infonnation as to who took part in the pi’ojected 
enterprise. His son Sebastian succeeds him as 
the principal figure in the narrative, and on him, 
though a young man, appears to have devolved the 
charge of conducting the expedition. The fleet of 
which he had the command, consisting, it is said, of 
five vessels manned by about three hundred men, 
steered to the north-west, afterwards deviating to the 
south-west, and on June 24, 1497, the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist (such is the date assigned), the 
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>»^ilors caught the first glimpse of 'Terfe Nova. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the land thus made was 
any part Newfoundland proper, or belonged to 
the neighbouring coast of Labrador, separated from 
the island by the narrow straits of Belle Isle. 
Whatever was the locality that gave the discoverer 
what he called his prima vista, the time of his 
discovery was coinciden'c with that of the annual 
migration of cod fish, for which these seas have 
ever since been famous. In such abundance were 
these inhabitants of the waters seen by the voy- 
agers that Sebastian called the country Baccalaos, 
the native appellation of this fish, a name which is 
perpetuated in a small rocky island, Baccalieu, about 
forty miles to the north of the capital, St. John’s, and 
fbnning a wild residence, in which multitudes of sea 
birds build their nests. 

The explorers pursued their voyage, still proceed- 
ing southward and westward, taking observations of 
Nova Scotia and a considerable part of the coasts be- 
longing, till lately, to the United States -of Afiierica. 
But with this farther progress and its disclosures this 
history has no concern. It is sufficient to have noted 
Avith a brevity justified by the obscurity of the ori- 
ginal records, the manner of the first discovery of 
Newfoundland — a discovery which has conferred an 
honourable renown on its projector and his gifted son 
— which fills a fair page in the history of our first 
Tudor king, and which has been productive of no 
small amount of wealth to the British nation. It 
makes a pleasant change m groping through the 
maze of these older annals, to pass froip the turbulent 
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anarchy in ■which, kings and barons, burghers and 
peasants were spending year* in deadly feudal str^ 
and in their place to see the honest citizen, not less 
brave than the former, animated "with thfi spirit of 
peaceful and humane enterprise, tproposing to his 
sovereign, and receiving from him helpful sanction, to 
go forth in search of regions in which future genera- 
tions should hand down ^e naMon’s character, lan- 
guage, and rule. Such a reflection might well occur 
to the thoughtful "visitor to the capital of the oldest of 
the British Colonies, as he looked on the commodious 
streets, the well-built houses, the \fharve8 thronged 
■with ships, the churches and cathedrals, all clustering 
around the very centre of a government whose autho- 
rity extends over the spot, not very far off, on which 
the British na^vigator of three centuries and a half 
ago alighted to claim a new realm for his countiy and 
his king.* 

For the greater part of a century after this discovery, 

* The following are extracts from an account of the privy 
j>urse ^expenses of Henry VII., now amongst MSS. of the British 
Museum. They are copied here from a note to Anderson’s 
History of the Colonial Churchy vol. i. p. 8 : — 

1497, Aug. 10. — To hym that found the New Isle, 10/. 

1498, March 24. — To Lanslot Thirkill of London, upon a prest 
for his shipp going towards the New Ilande, 20/. 

April 1. — To Thomas Bradley and£auncelot Thirkill, going to 
the New Isle, 30/. ^ 

1503, Sept. 30. — To the merchants of Bristoll thatThave been 
in the Newfounde Launde, 20/. 

1504, Oct. 17. — To one that brought hawkes from the New- 
founded Island, 1/. 

1505, Aug. 25. — To Clays goying to Eichcmoui^t, with wylde 
catts and popyngays of the Newfound Island, for his costs, 
\Zs. 4f/. 
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Newfoundland does not appear to h^ve tngaged much 
^Nthe attention of the Successors of Henry VII., or 
of influential persons about the Court. The further 
voyages of Cabot and others opened out fairer fields, 
more attractive t© the spirit of enterprise, and pro- 
mising readier gratification to that desire for wealth 
which was the principal motive with the greater part 
of those who foUowtd in . /he track of genius. Still, 
the country which Cabot had called his prima vista 
occupied a geographical position which prevented its 
being forgotten by succeeding explorers, especially by 
those who were Seeking new territory in the northern 
latitudes. In 1534, Jacques Cartier^ to whom France 
was indebted for her knowledge and acquisition of 
Canada, partially circumnavigated the island on his 
way to realise his more important enterprise ; and at a 
later period, he and Roberval, who had been appointed 
as his coadjutor, met in the roadstead of St. John’s. 
In" 1576, Martin Frobisher, one of the boldest of 
mariners, and whose name has become ahnost sacred 
in arctic explorations, visited the shores of Labiador, 
and in all probability touched on the lands separated 
from those shores by the narrow strait of Belle Isle. 

In perusing the scanty notices of this period, two 
facts can scarcely fail to be observed: first, that 
Newfoundland occupied the same position in reference 
to voyages to the New World that it holds to this day. 
Being the nearest coast to Europe it has ever been the 
point to which ships sailing westward have bent their 
course. Ac it is the most immediate object of the 
commanders of the Cunard steamers to ‘ sight ’ Cape 
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Race, SO, threfi hundred years ago, vessels bound ojy 
the same track, though their destination might be a 
thousand miles further west, directed theii; first en- 
deavours to gain a view of Newfoundland; and many 
of them made a halting place of temporary rest to 
their weary crews and passengers in the commodious 
haven of St. John’s. 

A second fact, which is {>romincnt to the reader of 
these eai'ly records, concerns the importanae which 
silently and without ostentation came to be attached 
to the cod-fishery on the banks and around the coasts 
of the same country. While the more volatile spirits 
of Europe were dreaming of Eldorados in sunny 
climes, and the more gifted were speculating on some 
possible route across the western geas to eastern terri- 
tories of ancient fame, numbers of men of various 
nations were content to follow a less romantic enter- 
prise in seeking the real but unglittering wealth to be 
gathered from the chill waters, washing not very 
alluring shores. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
English who,' on account of priority of discovery, 
claimed the island as their own, were not the principals 
in these early fishing’ expeditions. Spaniards and 
Portuguese showed an equal interest in them ; but, 
above all, the French so availed tllemselves of this new 
field of riches as to have anticipated that regard for 
it which has led to their establishing a concuiTent 
right in the waters of a large part of the coast to the 
present time. But whencesoever the fishennen came, 
the fact is plain that, from the first discovery of the 
country, they did come in great numbers. In 1578, 
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i^ording to Hakluyt, no less than four hundred 
vessels were engaged annually in this employ, of which 
from thir^ to fifty were English. It was the custom 
of these adventurers, when the season was over, to 
return with whal they had gained, and spend the 
winter in their several nations. 

In the facts thus noticed may be traced the x)rigin 
of the European popifiation of Newfoundland. 
Vessels tcalling voluntarily at the port of St. John’s, 
or driven thither by stress of weather, many of thean 
conveying emigrants seeking a new home in a 
quarter of the world to which they were utter 
strangers, would probably often leave behind them in 
their port of rfiall, persons who had had sufficient of 
sea-travel and were, content to settle in the first land 
at which they arrived, rather than commit themselves 
to the ocean again in search of a more distant home ; 
apd among those employed in the work of the fishery, 
it is easy to conceive that many would come to prefer 
spending ^ the winter where they had made their 
summer gains, and would grow in time weaned from 
the ties which bound them to the Old World, and 
attached to the soil of a region which, if it imposed 
rude trials, yet was free from irksome restraints. In 
this way we may acdount for the island’s commencing 
to be peopled, as thej’e is reason to suppose that when 
again it comes before us prominently in the page of 
history, the elements of a resident population have 
begun to form. 

It is not until the reign of Elizabeth that we find 
Newfoundland again associated with the names and 
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the services of illflstrious meji. And then the countrj'^ 
is referred to as the link in a chain of more»extensive 
projected research. The English Court of j;his period 
exhibited a brilliant spectacle, being adorned with 
some of the most distinguished pereonages in our 
annals. Burleigh, Sussex, Essex, Leicester, and 
Sidney were chiefs in a crowd of statesmen, soldiers, 
and wits, who, if in their livalries they afforded food 
for scandal, yet in their capacities and devotion graced 
the throne. Not the least marked in that crowd was 
the brave, the chivalrous, the high-minded and 
scholarly Ealeigh. While pursuing the profession of 
arms in France, and in the Netherlands, this man of 
many parts had found leisure to turn his attention to 
the subject of navigation, especially in reference to 
those newly discovered portions of the world towards 
which the leading minds of Europe were being 
directed. His cogitations on this field receivec^ a 
practical bias from the publication, by his half-brother. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of a treatise concerning the 
discoVery of a north-west passage to the East Indies 
— a question whicR gi’eatly occupied the speculations 
of gifted men. After the publication of this treatise, 
Gilbert obtained from the queen a patent to colonise 
such parts of America as were not already possessed 
by her allies, and he prevailed an Sir Walter, Raleigh 
to embark with him in the enterprise. From the 
first it was disastrous. The defection of promised 
coadjutors, the disorder and desertion of the sailors, 
mth the intervention of pirates and sfbrms, soon 
drove the adventurers home again after they had 
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«;j^ered considerable lo^s. The expedition, though 
thus cheeked, was not however relinquished : and as 
the period^to which the patent extended was drawing 
to a close. Sir Walter, in connection with Gilbert, 
fitted out a new 'fleet, which set sail in June 1583, 
which the former was prevented from accompanying 
by a contagious disorder breaking out in his own ship 
at the time of departure. * The commander, Gilbert, 
carried with him a short letter written by Raleigh, 
interesting as conveying the writer’s last expressions 
of affection towards his brother-in-law, and as an 
evidence of Queen Elizabeth’s good wishes on behalf 
of the expedition. 

Brother, — Thave sent you a token from Her Majesty, 
an anchor guided by adady, as you see; and, farther. Her 
Highness willed me to send you word, that she wished you 
as great good hap and safety to your ship, as if herself were 
there in person, desiring you to have care of yourself, as of 
th^t which she tendercth ; and therefore, for her sake, you 
must provide for it accordingly. Farther, she commandeth 
that you leave your picture with me. For the rest I leave 
till our meeting, or to the report of this bearer, who Would 
needs be the messenger of this good 4iews. So I commit 
you to the will and protection of God, who sends us such 
life or death as He shall please, or hath appointed. 

Richmond, this Friday morning. 

Your true brother, 

• •• Walter Raleigh.* 

The expedition consisted of four vessels. The 
‘Delight,’ of 120 tons; the ‘Golden Hind,’ and the 
‘ Swallow,’* each of 50 tons ; and the ‘ Squirrel,’ of 

* From Ty tier’s Ufe of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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only 10 tons.. Sir Humphrey arrived in the first of 
these at St. John’s, Newfoundland, in the beginnir/g 
of August 1583. He is said to have been attended 
by a motley following, in which were sailors, masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, musicians, &c., in whose 
presence — and calling together both English and 
strangers then fishing — he took possession of the 
country in the Queen’s n^c, a«d erected the arms 
of England upon a pillar of wood in testimony of her 
Majesty’s sovereignty. * 

The remainder of this voyage was most unfortunate, 
and proved fatal to its commander. Proceeding 
southward with the intention of bringing other coun- 
tries within the patent, — discontent, mutiny, and 
disease broke out in the fleet, soon feduced to two 
vessels, the. ‘ Delight ’ being lost, and the ‘ Swallow ’ 
having been sent home ivith sick. The flag of the 
Admiral had been transferred to the ‘ Squirrel ’ (the 
little cockleshell of ten tons), which he chivalrously 
refused to leave. On the return homeward, the two 
vessels kept company until they reached the parallel 
of the Azores, when a fearful storm arose, attended 
with portents which terrified the sailors. It was im- 
possible for the little ‘ SquiiTel ’ to live in such a 
tumult of waters, and she was §wallowed up with all 
her freight. It is related that the ‘ Golden Hind ’ 
had kept as near to her as slie could duting the 
raging tempest, until the sad catastrophe, and it was 
with feelings of awe that the crew caught sight of Sir 
Humphrey calmly fitting on the reeling ^eck with a 
book before him, and heard him ciy to his companions 
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in distress : ‘ Cheer up, boys, we are as near to heaven 
By sea as by land ; ’ ‘ a Speech,’ says an eye-witness, 
‘ well becoming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as 
I can testify he was.’ 

It was on the 22nd of September that the ‘ Golden 
hind’ arrived at Falmouth, sole remnant of the ex- 
pedition which had gone forth a little over three 
months before. Its'^heroic, projector and commander 
had perished, but not until he had performed the 
task assigned to him, by formally re-annexing to his 
country the new-found land, which under her auspices 
had been first made known to the world. His mission 
does not appear to have been followed with any 
earnestness in efforts towards the colonissition of the 
countiy, thoug'h it is not to be doubted that private 
zeal in the pursuit bf individual wealth, augmented 
the numbers which, with each summer, came in 
search of the inexhaustible spoil to be gleaned from 
its“surrounding seas. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

1583-1«97. 

If the close of the fifteenth century is illustrious by the 
first discovery of the lands of the New World, the two 
following centuries are distinguished ^or the prosecu- 
tion of the work of discovery in more minute and 
practical details, and for attempts at settlement in the 
immense territories which exploring enterprise had 
brought to light. Leaving out of view the efforts of 
the Spaniards in this direction, who found a splendid 
field for eolonising activity in the islands and con- 
tinent of the South, the Fi'ench oceupy a foremdfet 
place in these researches, and in endeavours to turn 
them ,to account. About 1504, some Basque and 
Breton fishermen, engaged in the cod fishery, dis- 
covered an island to the south-west of Newfoundland, 
to which was given the name of Cape Breton — the 
name by which it is known at the present day. 
Nearly twenty years later Verazzano, furnished with 
authority from Francis I., surveyed a considerable 
portion of the coast of North America, and in 1534, 
Jacques Cartier — mentioned before as touching on 
Newfoundland, after visiting parts of that island, 
crossed the gulf on its western side, and passing by 
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Anti-Costi, sailed up a mighty river -r- the St. Law- 
rence, to the site of the present fortress and city of 
Quebec.' With him was shortly afterwards joined Ro- 
berval, commissioned by the court to plant a colony, 
and engage in trade with the natives. Then followed 
nearly half a century in which France manifested 
little interest in these transatlantic possessions — ^being 
too much occupied with civil dissensions within her 
own borders. This internal discord being brought to 
an end 'by the elevation of Henry IV., attention was 
again turned to the regions of the West. In the year 
1603, Charaplaia sailed for Canada, thus beginning a 
course of labours of the deepest interest to the rising 
colony. He organised a system of trade with the 
Indians — he fbrmed amicable confederacies with them, 
or humbled them in war by the superior science of 
Euroiiean civilisation. He fostered settlements of his 
countrymen, and laid the foundation of Quebec, in 
w-hich city he was buried, in the year 1635. In the 
meantime, while France was consolidating her supre- 
macy over the region traversed by the St. LaA\Tence, 
she had also gained an established footing in the ter- 
ritory bordering on the ocean — the pi’esent Nova 
Scotia, to which she gave the name of Acadia. In 
that country, as we^l as in Cape Breton, little French 
communities were being formed, and forts erected for 
the putpose of protection and defence. 

During the same period, England had not been idle 
in the matter of taking possession of new countries, 
and planting her. sons therein. The great pioneer in 
this work was the illustrious Raleigh. Not dis- 
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couraged by the disastrous result of the enterprise of 
which his brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, had 
been the leader, he organised another expedition, 
whose destination was the remote shores of the' con- 
tinent. Under these auspices, possession was taken 
of the country washed by the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, and through various vicissitudes attending the 
settlers — often privations from tAe want of supplies 
from Europe, and contests with the natives — the 
infant colony took root, under the name of Virginia, 
in honour of the maiden queen, and grew up to be a 
flourishing state. It was more than a quarter of a 
century after the commencement of this plantation, 
that there took place the memorable exodus of the 
Pilgrim Fathers — a little community of men, women,, 
and children, who made themselves exiles for the sake 
of conscience and freedom. These landed at first, to 
find a desolate home on the shores of the bay, to the 
north of Cape Cod, and laid the foundation of the New 
England States, destined, one ’day, to inaugurate a suc- 
cessfuLwar with the mother-country which resulted in 
the independence of a continent. Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts are the most notable of the English trans- 
atlantic colonies of the seventeenth century. But 
soon others arose by their side. ‘Maryland, so called 
after Henrietta Maria, wife of Chiles I., was granted 
to the Roman Catholic Lord Baltimore as an asylum 
for his co-religionists, and in 1634, two hundred 
persons of that faith took possession of this beautiful 
country to avoid the disabilities which had pressed 
hard on them in a Protestant nation. Carolina^ 
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called alter Charles II., was first opcuptied by persons 
who ha4 fled from the ^severe Puritan rule of Massa- 
chusetts, whose numbers were largely augmented by 
English 'emigrants furnished with lavish grants of 
land from the king. It was at a much later period 
that William Penn, who was a creditor of the Crown 
to the amount of 1G,000?., received in payment an 
immense tract of 'country' stretching indefinitely in- 
land, and bounded on the east by the Delaware river, 
and so was founded the Quaker state of Pennsylvania. 
The territory of the now important State of New 
York was first* explored by the discovei’er — Henry 
Hudson, whose name is perpetuated in the magnifi- 
cent river, which American touiists know so well. 
,Its commencement as a colony was, however, by the 
Dutch, and for half a century it acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Holland, when it was conquered and 
added to the dominion which prevailed in the adjoin- 
ing states. New Hampshire and Maine were originally 
planted by some earnest adherents of loyalty and of 
the Church of England, but these characteristics were 
soon swamped by accessions from Massachusetts, 
imder the sway of whose government the colony at 
length fell. 

It was needful to. make this brief sketch of the ad- 
vancement of colonisation in the extensive territories 
of North America, as it furnishes the materials by 
which the progress of Newfoundland could not be 
otherwise than considerably afiected. On the one 
hand, France had extended her sovereignty over the 
vast domain of Canada, on the way to which she also 
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claimed the sfta-berdering lands of Acadia (Nova 
Scotia) and Cape Breton. On the other hand, Eng- 
land — starting from the boundary of this French 
dominion — had seized on the eastern coast of the 
continent stretching far to the soutli, and there had 
settled colonies of her children. On the line of travel 
to both these transatlantic realms, from their several 
parent states, lay Newfoundland, \he nearest point 
.'cached from the ocean, and seldom passed yithout 
coming in sight of the voyagers. Though an English 
possession, the localities most contiguous to it be- 
longed to the French, while the surrounding waters 
formed a rich neutral ground, to which people of 
both nations came annually to prosecute ^the lucrative 
enteq)rise of the cod-fishery. A knowledge of these 
facts wiU help to account for another fact, the extensive 
influence and possessions which history recognises as 
having belonged to the French in Newfoundland. 
Though it is diflicult to trace from the historicaf 
records the origin and growth of this fact — yet its 
existence is continually implied, until we see it 
standing out in menacing dimensions, and leading to 
conflicts with the British claimants to sovereignty over 
the soil. And though this sovereignty is now an 
undisputed fact, and the flag of Britain is regarded as 
supreme in all the inhabited part^ of the island, yet 
the French have left, in the names of places on the 
coast, especially on the southern border, unmistakeable 
evidence of their former possession and even local 
predominance. As we follow the map eastward from 
the point Cape Ray, which looks across the narrow 
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Strait dividing the country from^ Ca^e Breton, we 
find that one half the names laid down are French. 
Point Enragh^ Isles aux Morts, Bay Facheuse^ indicate 
the scenes of difficulties and hardships in navigation, 
which Gallic adventurers were the first to experience. 
Bonne Bay^ Chaleur Bay ^ and Rencontre Bay, preserve 
the memory of more grateful associations. Cinq Cerf 
Bay is probably the monument of the success of some 
mighty hunter, while Petit Fort Harbour significantly 
testifies of military possession. This French nomen- 
clature is not confined to the south of the island, but 
is also found, though less frequently, scattered over 
the north-eastern shores : and it must be confessed 
that the names thus derived arc less coarse and 
homely than many which are of English origin, 
among which we meet with such as ‘ Old Harry,’ 

‘ Piper’s Hole,’ ‘ Hell Hill,’ ‘ Seldom-comc-bye,’ ‘Come- 
by-chance,’ and others of a like suggestive, but un- 
poetic sound. 

It is now time to resume the thread of the narrative, 
interrupted for the sake of the foregoing digression. In 
the year following Gilbert’s expedition, Newfoundland 
was visited by Sir Francis Drake, who appears to have 
been engaged in one of the half-warlike, half-piratical 
missions for which he was somewhat famous, as he 
seized on several foreign vessels laden with fish and 
oil, which he carried away as prizes. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a large amount of interest 
was evinced by the public mind in England towards 
this island. In addition to several private adventures. 
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a company wa^ formed under ^royal sanction, for the 
purpose of promoting its colonisation. Thi» organi- 
sation was headed by several distinguished ntmies, the 
most memorable of which is that of the great Bacon, 
whose opinion has often been quote’d, that the seas 
around Newfoundland contained a richer treasure 
than the mines of Mexico and Peru. Under the 
patronage of this company,* a colony was sent out, 
endowed with a patent conveying a grant of, a large 
part of the countr)\ In the year 1623, another 
charter was granted, which seems to have made little 
account of the boundaries of the one just mentioned. 
It was obtained by Sir George Calvert, one of the 
Secretaries of State. This personage, sopn afterwards 
created Lord Baltimore, was a Roman Catholic, a fact 
which, taken in connection wth the times in which 
he lived, may partly explain his desire to procure a 
foreign asylum for himself and the adherents of his 
faitli. Already the Puritan feeling was growing 
strong in England, and was manifested chiefly in a 
spirit of intolerance towards the practices and the 
members of the ancient church. And that was an 
age concerning which the present representatives of 
no religious body, whether High Church, or Puritan, 
Catholic or Protestant, can vindicsfte the liberality of 
their ancestors. Persecution wgs a weapon ,which 
each alike claimed the right to wield, and wielded in 
their day of power. Sir George obtained for himself 
and his heirs loi’dship over an immense tract of country 
which he called the Province of Avalon^ from the 
ancient name of the place in which it is said that 
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Christianity was first introducedr infij Britain. In 
extent it equalled a principality, and embraced the 
fairest parts of the island. 

To the patent conferring this royalty, was added a 
grant of all isltuids lying within ten leagues of the 
eastern shores, together with the fishing of all kinds 
of fish, saving to the English the free liberty of fishing, 
salting, and drying of fish. To take possession of this 
valuably inheritance, a large number of persons was 
sent out by the grantee, xmder Captain Wynne, who 
was furnished with a commission as governor of the 
settlement. Considerable expense was incurred in 
providing this expedition with all things suited to 
the requirements of an unpeopled and uncultivated 
region. The locality of the plantation thus favourably 
introduced was FeiTyland, on the eastern coast, about 
forty miles to the noi’th of Cape Race, where the agent 
built what was considered a magnificent house. In 
the succeeding year the colony was reinforced by 
fi’esh emigrants, also well supplied with stores and 
implements, and in the autumn of the same year, a 
flattering account was sent home of the produce of 
the land under the first efforts at tillage. 

Moved by these representations, and perhaps to avoid 
an anticipated time^'of trouble in England, Lord Balti- 
more, -with his family, shortly afterwards removed to 
Ferryland, Avhere he resided for some years under the 
protection of a strong fort which he had set up. But 
as neither the fort nor the presence of the proprietor 
could preserve the little colony from the insults of the 
French, his lordship, after inflicting chastisement on 
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these troubles6me«itrader8, re-embarked for England, 
when he obtained from King Charles a grant which 
led to the more noteworthy settlement of Maryland, 
the principal city of which has handed the name of 
Baltimore down to posterity. H*e still professed, 
however, to retain his interest in the province of 
Avalon, and to exercise the right of government over 
it, by authority delegated to others. That rule 
appears to have fallen into abeyance afterwards, 
during the government of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate ; and a renewal of the ^’ant was applied 
for and obtained immediately after the Restoration 
of 1660. Either before, or somewhere about the 
time when Lord Baltimore took his departure from 
FeiTyland and the community which he had located 
there. Viscount Falkland, the Loi’d-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, sent out a number of emigrants from that country, 
to increase the scanty population of Newfoundland: 
and in 1654, Sir David Kirk, Avith the sanction of the 
Parliament, introduced another body of settlers. It 
is probable that two of the facts just noticed, the 
planting of a colony by Lord Baltimore and the 
sending out Irish settlers, contained the origin of a 
peculiarity which distinguishes this British posses- 
sion from the other American •dependencies of the 
Empire. At the present day /t includes a larger 
portion of the Roman Catholic element than is found 
elsewhere. The magnitude of this element in propor- 
tion to the population is doubtless due eonsiderably 
to recent importations from Ireland, and also to the 
proselytising zeal and efforts of the priesthood. Still 
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there must have been a special metivd impelling to 
these accessions, when account is taken of the more 
inviting fields that lay further west, and it is very 
likely that the ultimate cause is to be discovered in 
these migrations Of the seventeenth century. It was 
a century in which religious feelings and convictions 
were among the strongest forces acting on men, often 
driving them to se4k a home on distant shores. And 
of all religious feelings at that epoch, not the least 
intense was that of the Roman Catholics of England 
and Ireland, nor was it that which had the least to 
bear from the rnanifestations of stem, and sometimes 
turbulent public sentiment. It is more than probable, 
therefore, that as New England was an attractive 
Goshen, to reach which the liberty-loving Puritan 
braved the perils of the sea, so to the harassed 
Catholic groaning under the rule of what he considered 
an usurping and tyrannical Church, or suffering even 
harder measure at the hands of those by whom that 
Church was for a season overthi’own, Newfoundland 
presented a refuge which, if bleak in its aspect, and 
imposing rude trials, yet was at least free from the 
insults directed against his faith in England, and the 
distractions and woes of the sister isle. 

As far as can be ascertained in respect to the amount 
of the population (^ritish) about the middle of tliis 
century, it is as follows: There are enumerated 
fifteen distinct settlements in different parts of the 
island : these were located principally on the eastern 
shore, St. John’s of course obtaining the lion’s share. 
There was also a little community in Conception Bay, 
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which had befen conveyed thither by Mr. John Guy 
under the auspices of the company already mentioned as 
including Bacon amongst its promoters. On the ■yhole, 
three hundred and fifty families are reckoned to have 
taken up their abode in the country. These formed 
the resident, or what was termed, the winter popula- 
tion. In addition, there was what might literally be 
called a floating population, embmcftig some thousands, 
who frequented the coasts during the summer for the 
sake of the fishery. Of these it may be regarded as 
certain — a conclusion confirmed by what was the 
tendency at a later period, concerning which we have 
more definite testimony, that many would annually 
remain allured by the tempting liberty to be enjoyed 
in such an abode. From this cause, and from natural 
increase, as well as from direct 'casual immigration, 
a body of inhabitants gradually grew up, to which 
Newfoundland was the only country and home. 

At this point of the history, the questions naturally 
arise, what were the maimers and habits of these early 
settless, — under what rules did they live, — Avhere 
did they find that centre of authority which has so 
prominent a place in the developement of civilised 
society, and which might be thought a necessity 
to men who had removed from the order of European 
civilisation to found a conmiunit^ in the wilderness? 
The answer to these enquiries is very unsatisfactory. 
But little information is to be obtained, and what is 
given presents but a painful picture of disorganised 
mis-rule. Newfoundland differed in this reepectfrom 
the other transatlantic colonies, both French and 
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British. New France was a domiilion that was 
directly.govemed by old France, which took great 
interest in its affairs ; sending out its rulers, regulating 
the commerce of the people, aiding them to repel the 
attacks of their Indian enemies, and in many respects 
reproducing on the banks of the St. Lawrence a 
miniature representation of the features which cha- 
racterised the parbnt-state. In New England and 
the other British colonies were rising communities of 
men, who, if they had fled from what they deemed too 
harsh government at home, yet had an exaggerated 
regard for government — who, if they were enamoured 
of liberty, also loved and revered order, and whose 
first care had been to set up and make authoritative 
the framework of legal ordinances and time-sanc- 
tioned customs to which they had been used in Old 
England. In these latter States, even in their in- 
fancy, were cherished a stem morality, a respect for 
property, and a severe dealing with offenders against 
the rights of either, which are considered among the 
most valuable characteristics of the Anglo-<Saxon 
race. 

In Newfoundland the case was otherwise. It was 
a countiy which, if claimed by England, yet was little 
esteemed for its own sake. What was chiefly prized 
was the abundant supply of fish which migrated to 
its shores, and the employment which the taking of 
the fish afforded to thousands of hardy seamen, who 
might be relied on for the national defence; and 
even the latter recommendation did not long receive 
the appreciation which it deserved. The country 
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itself was vieWed^us a royal estate, out of which 
grants might be made to enthusiastic adventurers, 
who obtained the fevour of the sovereign — new 
fevourites procuring fresh grants which not unfre- 
quently omitted to take account of ‘the boundaries of 
those previously made. 

The persons who had the greatest interest in the 
country and who understood it besf were the merchants 
and shipowners of the west of England, who organised 
and found their advantage in fishing expeditions. 
And these looked with no desire to the settlement of 
the land. ^ It suited them better to send their agents 
and servants in the opening of the spring to take pos- 
session of the stages, flakes, cook-rooms, &c., which 
had been left at the close of the preceding season — 
to employ these in the salting and curing of the fish 
as it was caught day by day — and when the approach 
of the fall denoted that the voyage was over, to col- 
lect the spoil, and re-embark with all that had be*en 
employed, leaving a coastal desert behind them, until 
summer returned, when they hoped to find their shore 
appurtenances in the same state as when forsaken in 
the previous year. But this selfish, narrow feeling 
could not be fully gratified. People would settle on 
the land — the number of these residents augmenting 
year by year; and as they wej’e regarded as inter- 
lopers by the tradei’S in England, and were made of 
scarcely any account by the government, they grew 
up without authoritative regulations, each man being 
a law to himself, and doing what seemed good in his 
own eyes. 
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At length an attempt was made to' rectify or, at 
least, to ^.meliorate this state of things. In the year 
1630, a commission * was issued by Charles I. for 
the well governing of his subjects inhabiting New- 
foundland, or trafficking in bays, creeks, or fish-rivers 
there. The document proceeding from this commis- 
sion, teaches us by implication, that previously the said 
subjects had been very iH-govemed, or rather, had 
not been governed at all. The preamble states as a 
reason for issuing the ordinance, that ‘some of our 
subjects of the realm of England, planting themselves 
in that countiy' (Newfoundland), and there residing 
and inhabiting, have imagined that for wrongs and 
injuries done them either on the shore or on the sea 
adjoining, they cannot be here impeached; and the 
rather for that we, of our progenitors, have not hither- 
to given laws to the inhabitants there, and by that 
example, our su^'ects resorting thither injure one 
another, and use all manner of excess, to the great 
hindcraiicc of the voyage and common damage of 
this realm : for preventing such inconveniences; &c.’ 
The principal clauses in this manifesto show that it 
was issued more in behalf of those who engaged in 
the fishery, than for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the country. Severe prohibitions are laid down 
against the destruction of any of the stakes, fishing 
stages or any other property employed in the trade, 
whether during the season or in the winter in the 
absence of the English fishermen. One of the 


• See Appendix No. 2. 
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greatest evils recognised is the demoralising extent 
to which intoxicating drinks Vere used, and it is for- 
bidden to set up taverns for the selling of wine, beer, 
strong waters, and tobacco. But in the reason given 
for this restriction, more weight i» attached to the 
interests of the fishery than to the virtue of those ex- 
posed to the temptation. One clause refers to more 
serious crimes*; any perscffi accused of maliciously 
killing another, or stealing to the value of forty shill- 
ings, was to be brought to England, tried, and if con- 
victed (whether of mui'der, or of stealing to the 
amount mentioned) was to be haAged. What is 
cuiTOus about this document, as throwing light on the 
jurisprudence of less than two centuries and a half 
ago on these matters is, that the mayor's of Southamp- 
ton, Weymouth, Melcombe-Rcgfe, Lynn, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, East-Loo, Foye, and Barnstaple were to 
take cognizance of all complaints against any offender 
for crimes committed on the sod of Newfoundland.* 

A large amount of interest was felt in England 
towa];ds that country subsequent to the commission 
of Charles I. In 1663, it was ordered by authority 
that owners of ships should not carry in their vessels 
any other persons than those to be actually employed 
in the fishery and the officers of His Majesty’s 
Customs, which regulation at once implies that coloni- 
sation was discouraged, and tKat some dutifes were 
levied on the produce of the seas. Some time later, 
on the suspicion that efforts were being made to pro- 
cure a governor of the island, a strong opposition to 
the measure was brought forward by the western mer- 
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chants ; yet, within a few months afterwards, the same 
merchants, fearing lest ‘the estate which they would 
so jealously confine to themselves should fall into the 
hands of the French, are found petitioning that some 
person in the position of governor should be sent out 
with guns, arms, ammunition, and other materials 
necessary to fortify some of the harbours. The 
report, which was confirmed by the king, in answer 
to this petition, was to the effect that no person in the 
position of governor should be sent out, but that ‘ the 
captains of the convoy ships should be empowered to 
regulate abuses.’- The next year (1G70) rules were 
issued by the Lords of the Council in reference to the 
fishery. One of these required that»every fifth man 
carried out in 'the ships should be a green man, that 
is, not a seaman — a stipulation which evidently showed 
that the voyage was regarded as a nursery for the 
training of now hands to the sea, with a view of en- 
larging the materials from whioh the navy was 
drawn. Another of these rules was, that no fisher- 
man should remain behind after the fishing was over 
for the season; to give farther effect to which pro- 
viso, it was enjoined that masters should give bond 
of a hundred pounds to the respective mayors of the 
western towns to bring back such persons as they 
took out, or employed in canying fish for the market 
voyages'. 

In 1674-5, the question of the appointment of a 
governor was again brought forward, and was con- 
sidered by .the Lords of the Committee for Trade and 
Plantations. A petition having been presented, asking 
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for the settlement, of such an authorised rule, was 
again met by a protest from the mer^ants and owners 
of ships in the west of England. This protest they 
enforced by what professed to be grave and •patriotic 
reasons. The fishery had been failing for some years 
— it had entailed on them, the merchants, great losses 
— the country was not fit for a colony by reason of the 
infertility of the soil and tjie rigour of the climate ; 
^if made a colony, it would injure his majesty’s 
revenue ; — there was no need of a governor as respected 
any defence against foreigners, the coast being defended 
in the winter by the ice, and in the *summer by the 
resoi’t of the king’s subjects, &c., all which reasons, it 
is plain, were subordinated to one in the minds of 
the protesters, which is not, however, 'mentioned in 
their pleading, viz. : — that it suited them to have the 
fishery to themselves, free from any legal supervision 
and control. 

But how one-sided soever these representations 
were, they attained the object for which they were 
urged for their Lordships, after considering them, 
proposed, ‘that all plantations in Newfoundland should 
be discouraged, and, in order thereto, that the com- 
mander of the convoy should have commission to 
declare to all planters to come voluntarily away; or 
else that the western charter should from time to time 
be put in execution : by which 'charter all planters 
were forbid to inhabit within six miles of the shore 
from Cape Race to Cape Bonavista.’ * 


* Reeves’ Nmofoundland* 
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It is well observed by Chief-Justice Reeves — ‘ In 
surveying these transactions, we plainly discover the 
two contending interests in the Newfoundland trade; 
the one, that of the planters and inhabitants, the other, 
that of the adventurers and merchants, and we shall 
see that according to the views of these different de- 
scriptions of persons, representations were at various 
times made to the Government at homfe for promoting 
or otherwise, regulations and establishments in the 
island.’ 

This controversy was carried on with increasing 
earnestness and acrimony during many years. Effec- 
tual answers were furnished to the representations of 
the merchants, by Sir John Berry, and Sir WiUiam 
Pool, His Majesty’s commanders of convoy ships. 
Their evidence was given in reply to sjjecific enquiries 
addressed by the Committee of Council for Trade, and 
it went far to exculpate the planters and resident 
jfopulation from the charges brought against them, 
and to vindicate the necessity ’for some organised 
system of government in the island. A further 
appeal was presented by the merchants, testifying that 
former rules of the Council were being disregarded, 
that in spite of them, passengers and private boat- 
keepers were allowed to transport themselves to the 
detriment of the fishery. This representation was 
followed by a rejoinder in the shape of a petition on 
behalf of the inhabitants of Newfoundland, praying 
that nothing might be ordered to their prejudice. To 
bring this matter into full discussion, it was ordered 
by the king that both the adventurers and planters 
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should be heard by their counsel. ‘ And thus was the 
question of the convenience and inconveni^ce of 
a colony solemnly argued at the council : after which, 
it was refeired to the committee for trade to propose 
some regulation between the adventurers and planters, 
which might consist Avith the preservation of the 
interest of the Crown, and the encouragement of 
navigation and the fishing trade.’ * * 

One other element affecting the developement of • 
Newfoundland during the seventeenth century re- 
mains to be noticed, and that is, the presence and en- 
croachments of the Fi’cnch. It has been stated that 
from the time of the discovery of the island, they had 
discerned the value of the fishery, and availed them- 
selves of it to an equal, or even greater extent than 
the English. The commercial enterprise of the people 
of Bordeaux, Rochelle, Nantes, Havre, Dieppe, and 
other maritime towns, conveyed great numbers 
annually across the ocean to engage in an employment 
which yielded a rich reward to bold and thrifty in- 
dustry. . With the jiossession of Cape Breton, Acadia, 
and the vast regions stretching from the gulf of the 
River St. Lawrence, and the mighty lakes, New- 
foundland obtained a new value in the estimation of the 
government of France, as it formed one side of the 
iiaiTow entrance to its transatlantic^dependencies : con- 
sequently the pursuit of the fishery by its seamen was 
encouraged, and every opportunity was improved to 
gain a footing in the country itself. . This encroaching 


* Reeves. 
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tendency could not, however, be manifested without a 
protesi^on the part of the somewhat sluggish English, 
both by private individuals, and by the Government. 
Charles' I., who, with whatever faults have been at- 
tributed to him, yet, like his unhappy son James II., 
had the national virtue which led him to cherish the 
naval greatness of his country, imposed a tribute of 
five per cent, on* the produce taken by foreigners in 
this fishery, to which exaction, the French, as well as 
others, were forced to submit. During the distracted 
time of the Commonwealth, it does not appear that the 
struggling Government at home found leisure to 
attend to these distant affairs, though the tribute con- 
tinued to be levied. The Restoration brought to 
England a sovereign who owed much to the monarch 
of France, to whom he was therefore attached by the 
ties of gi’atitude, and by the desire to find a counter- 
poise to the refractory disposition of which he was in 
continual apprehension among his own subjects. It 
was not until 1675, that Louis XIV. prevailed on 
Charles to give up the duty of five per cent., and by 
that time the French had obtained a solid footing on 
the southern coast of Newfoundland, so that, with 
Cape Breton in their possession, they commanded 
both sides of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Over a 
territory of some tyro hundred miles in extent, belong- 
ing to the British sovereignty, they had built up im- 
perceptibly an almost undisputed dominion. At 
Placentia, situated in the bay of that name, a strong 
fort was erected, sustained by other forts standing at 
intervals along the shore, and at the same place, a royal 
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goveirnment was established. How real was the 
authority assumed, and how completely was the 
English sovereignty ignored, needs no better proof 
than is furnished in an ordinance issued by Louis in 
tlie year 1681, concerning the marind of France. In 
this State paper, Newfoundland is reckoned as situate 
in those seas which are free and common to all French 
subjects, provided that they take a license from the 
admiral for every voyage. It also contains ^’egula- 
tions for the masters of vessels as to their conduct on 
the shore, fixing after what order each shall choose 
his own piece of ground, and also what marks he shall 
set up, in token that he has so taken possession. 
Thei’e are other sections in this elaborate ordinance 
which evince that the aim of the Government, besides 
securing a valuable field for its commercial marine, 
and fortifying the gates leading to its larger western 
territories, was to foster the elements of a naval forco^ 
which might be employed for the general purposes of 
the State. 

Thus that period which is regarded as among the 
most humiliating in the annals of our nation, — when 
the king was a pensioner of France, and his ministers 
received bribes from the same quarter, witnessed the 
partial sliding under this alien power of the most 
ancient of the colonial possessions ,of the Crown.^ Not 
less than half of the inhabited coast of Newfoundland 
was thus taken under that despotic rule, which, while 
swaying the councils of England to the furtherance of 
its ambitious designs, was labouring for the subjuga- 
tion of the European, continent. The revolution of 

D 2 
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1688 broke the spell of this encroaching autocracy, 
and while it tore from aroimd Britain the fetters of a 
shameful yoke, afforded a breathing time of hope to 
the other kingdoms whose independence had been 
imperilled and 'attacked. How King William ren- 
dered abortive the efforts of the French monarch to 
sustain armed rebellion in Ireland — how he succeeded 
in forming a league in which Protestant Holland and 
Catholip Austria, and even the Pope himself, were 
combined to limit the ambition of France — how he 
was further successful in forcing from the royal patron 
of James a recognition of his own title as king of 
England : these are facts wliich belong to the general 
history of Europe. The present work is concerned 
only to notice the effects of the Revolution on the 
position of NeAvfoundland as a jwrtion of the do- 
minion transferred by that event, from the House of 
Stuart to the Prince of Orange and the House of 

O 

Brunswick. 

King WiUiam was so absorbed in domestic matters, 
and in the warlike struggle of the Continent, that we 
should scarcely be surpi ised to learn that he did not 
pay much attention to the affairs of this distant and 
obscure province. Yet we find that in his declara- 
tion of war against' the French, NcAvfoundland holds a 
prominent place in the grievances which led to the 
adoption of that measure. The following are the 
terms in which the grievance is stated : — ‘It was not 
long since the French took license from the governor 
of Newfoundland to fish upon that coast, and paid a 
tribute for such licenses as an acknowledgement of 
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the sole right of the crown of England to that island ; 
but of late, the encroachments of the French, tod His 
Majesty’s subjects trading and fishing thpre, had 
been more like the invasions of an enemy, than be- 
coming friends who enjoyed the advantages of that 
trade only by pennission.’ * 

In the above extract, the tribute referred to is 
evidently the five per cent, duty imposed by Charh'S 1., 
and the term ‘ governor ’ must be taken as denoting the 
commander of convoy ships, in whom was vested the 
only shadow of governmental authority exercised in 
the island. 

But, as, it often happens in affairs of war and diplo- 
macy, that the country which figures pi’ominently in 
angry controversy and in justificatory manifestos 
occupies the smallest ])lacc in the transactions arising 
out of these, so in this case, Newfoundland was no 
part of the battle-field inaugurated by the foregoing 
declaration. In that, Beachy Head, La Hogue, Dun- 
kirk, and Namur, are the names significant of the 
jiosts of fiercest contention. Still, Newfoundland did 
not escape the sweep of the storm whose turbulent 
centre was in Europe. The French government at 
Placentia seems to have had the clearest perception of 
the interest which the country had’ in the dispute, and 
to have been stimulated to preparation against con- 
tingencies by the parent authority. In 1G92, the 
garrison sustained an attack on the forts by an Eng- 
lish squadron, which it forced to withdraw^ after a 


• Copied from Anspacli’s History of Newfoundland. 
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fhiitless bombardment. In 1696 , "the Chevalier Nes- 
mond was ordered with a fleet of ten sail, reinforced 
by othej; ships from Rochefort, to undertake a great 
mission in the West, the first part of which was to 
drive the English out of Newfoundland. His attack 
on St. John’s, however, was doomed to be a failure ; 
but shortly afterwards, another attempt, with fairer 
' prospects, was made. This time, the assailants were 
under the command of Brouillan and Ibberville, — the 
latter being at the head of a Canadian force. Before 
this combined, assault, St. John’s fell — and its fall 
was followed by the surrender of nearly the entire 
English settlements. Bona Vista and Carbonier are 
said to have been the only places that remainc'^ 
inviolate. The latter was a village in Conception 
Bay, situated in a commodious fishing harbour. It 
was inhabited by descendants of the body of emi- 
grants introduced by Mr. John Guy at the com- 
mencement of the century. To these, though few in 
numbei’, belonged the pre-eminent strength and 
courage which enabled them to maintain their Eng- 
lish allegiance at the time when it was dissolved 
everywhere else. 

It was not to be expected that the English Go- 
vernment, even under the pressure of greater matters, 
would submit to this conquest of its earliest field of 
discovery, especially when the French encroachments 
on it had been put forth'as one of the moving occa- 
sions of the war. Attempts were speedily made to 
dislodge the invaders, which, if not very successful, 
were the harbingers of stronger attacks which must 
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have led to this restdt; and probably to the complete 
expulsion of the French from the island. .But all 
preparations and operations to this end were brought 
to a close by the treaty for a general pacification, 
signed at Ryswick, in l(i97. That treaty, whatever 
other advantages it may have given to England as a 
recompense for the sacrifices made in a costly struggle 
of nine years’ duration, left*the affairs of Newfound- - 
land in the same state as when the strife begap ; that 
is, the point in which the island was concerned in the 
dispute, and which at the outset had been alleged as 
a reason for hostilities remained without any settle- 
ment at all. The French gave up their conquests, 
but retained the territory which they had previously 
appropriated in the south-west, though for their hold 
on it, they had no moi'e fonnal title than they pos- 
sessed before. 
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CliArTER 111. 

1697-1728. 

Tiie thirty years which succeeded the treaty of 
Ryswick formed a period of sad disorder to the island 
of Newfoundland. Its distractions arose partly from 
the frequent attacks of the French, who seemed never 
wcaiy of harassing the settlements, sometimes effecting 
only hasty and wanton damage, sometimes holding 
the conquests they had made, in all manifesting the 
undeviating purpose to obtain, if possible, in this 
country a solid compensation for their humiliations 
and losses elsewhere. Another source of trial and 
disorder Avas found in the absence of definite rules, or 
supreme authority for' the government jaf the'people 
and the regulation of them various interests. This 
latter was a defect winch, with the increase of the 
population, the extension and complication of the 
trade, and the intei-ffoptions from foreign invasion, was 
a growing evil, and ijb became at length so inconvenient 
that in 1728, an attempt was made to rectify it by the 
appointment of a person partially invested with the 
authority and functions of a Governor. 

To present a brief sketch of the causes Avhich led to 
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this step, and of s6me of the events of this troublous 
time, is the object of this chapter. • 

The respite a;fforded to Louis XIV. by the pacifi- 
cation of Ryswick, was employed by him for the 
furtherance of other political designs which brought 
about another and a greater embroilment in the affairs , 
of Europe. The death of the king of Spain, who left 
a will by which the Duke* of Anjou, second son of- 
the Dauphin, was declared sole heir of the Spanish 
Monarchy — an assignment which was attributed to 
the intrigues of France, was an event producing great 
excitement among the nations who dreaded the ag- 
grandisement of the latter power, mid provoking the 
bitter hostility of England. Before the war broke 
out (though engagements in preparation for it had 
been made) King William died, Iiis sudden removal 
causing a loss of incalculable importance to the Anti- 
Gallic confederacy. 

The canying on of the contest passed, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, into the feebler hands of 
Queen* Anne. Yet the enemy derived little advan- 
tage from the change. For it was under this female 
reign that Marlborough dealt out to the French 
monarchy such strokes of disaster and shame as 
brought it to the verge of ruin. * 

While this gigantic stwiggle yas going on in the 
world, Newfoundland, the distant frontier to the 
transatlantic possessions of the two princij^al powers 
engaged in it, was the scene of a chequered strife. 
It has been showm in the previous chajder fliat while 
the English held the eastern and north-eastern coast 
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the French occupied the southern* border including 
the Bayof Placentia, and stretching to the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It may be added also 
that they freely exercised the privilege of fishing along 
the Gulf shores and around the northern part of the 
country. For several years each of the rival occu- 
pants was employed in endeavours^ to effect the 
expulsion of the otlier. At the opening of the war in 
1702, Captain Leake received instructions from the 
Lord High Admiral to proceed with a small squadron 
to Newfoundland, for the purpose of taking possession 
of the whole island : at least so far as this could be 
effected by inflicting injuries on the enemy. 

This commission he appears to have pretty com- 
pletely executed, destroying the French settlements at 
Trepassey, St. Mary’s, Colinet, Great and Little St. 
Lawrence, and also seizing upon and dismantling the 
fortified island of St. Pierre. After these exploits, he 
returned to England as protector of the homeward- 
bound ships, and taking -with him twenty-nine sail of 
the enemy which he had made prizes. The brief ac- 
counts which have come down of this transaction 
leave it to be supposed that the French were stiU left 
in possession of the town and fort of Placentia. The 
following year the Admiral Graydon appeared off the 
coast, -jv^ith instructions to attack this strong place and 
to force the enemy to quit the countiy altogether. 
Finding himself beset with difficulty arising from an 
unusually dense fog, the admiral called a council* of 
war, to decide on the feasibility of the enterprise. 
The unanimous opinion of the council was, that to 
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make an attempt* on Placentia with the ships and 
forces in the condition in which they were, was 
altogether impracticable, and, instead of any proba- 
bility of success, might tend to the dishonour of Her 
Majesty’s arms. After this decision, the squadron 
returned to England, thus ingloriously terminating an 
expedition, which, contrasting with successes that 
were being achieved nearer home, drew on the com- 
mander the censure of his countrymen. • 

This failure emboldened the French to become in 
their turn the aggressors, and tq make strong 
efforts to acquire domination over the whole island. 
From its contiguity to other colonies of the same 
nation, the garrison at Placentia could ,be easily rein- 
forced, whether for the purpose of strengthening the 
defences of the place, or of engaging in external 
operations. In 1705 a large body of Canadians 
joined the fort,. About four hundred of these we^e 
forwarded with the war- vessel ‘ La Guesse ’ to Petty 
Harbour, about nine miles from St. John’s, whence 
they ihade a strong attack on the forts of the capital, 
but failed to take the city. But if thwarted in this 
object, they acted as conquerors everywhere else — 
ravaging the villages, taking captive the inhabitants, 
and committing devastation along the whole coast, as 
far as the English plantations . extended. By this 
daring enterprise, the people of St. John’s were com- 
pletely isolated, and kept in ignorance of what was 
going on in the other settlements until beyond Mid- 
summer 1706, when a report was brought that the 
French were fishing in the harbours to the northward, 
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under the protection of several vessels of war. Fortu- 
nately, there were in the harbour of St. John’s at the 
time, Captain Underwood, of the queen’s ship, the ‘Falk- 
land,’ and Captain Carleton of the ‘ Non-Such.’ These, 
moved by a petition from the merchants, ship-masters, 
and the inhabitants generally, set forth for the pro- 
tection of the British trade. They were accompanied 
by Major Lloyd who, with a portion of his troops, 
volunteered to go on the expedition. It was attended 
with triumphant success. This small force did its 
work so effectually, as, after searching the Avhole of the 
shore, and destroying the French equipments for the 
fishery, to make prizes of six out of the ten armed 
vessels of the fnemy. 

Still, whatever gloiy was acquired by Captain Un- 
derAvood fi’om this cruise, the occasion which called 
for it, and the circumstances in which it left the 
cpuntiy, Avere very humiliating to Englishmen, and 
Avere so felt throughout the nation, and this the more, 
as contrasting Avith the triumphs of its arms on the 
continent. In 1707 the feeling found vent in the 
House of Commons, Avhich complained in strong terns 
of ‘ the gi’eat declension of the Bi’itish interests in, 
and lucrative frade to, NeAvfoundland ’ — and resolved 
that ‘ an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that sl\p AAdll be graciously pleased to use her royal 
endeavours to recover and preserve the ancient pos- 
sessions of trade and fishing in NeAvfoundland.’ 

Any strong action, which may have been intended 
to foUow from this resolution, Avas too late to prevent 
a disgraceful catastrophe. At any rate, such action 
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was anticipated byihe swifter and bolder measures of 
the French. In the mid winter of the fjUowing 
season, on New Year’s Day, a time when wailike 
movements might have been deemed impo'Ssible, a 
force proceeded from Placentia, and ‘landing without 
opposition about fifteen miles from St. John’s at once 
marched into the town, which, the garrison being 
utterly unprepared for suoh an ^tack, was imme- 
diately taken, and soon afterwards the forts were dis- 
mantled, and most of the houses destroyed. After 
the success of this audacious enterprise, an attempt 
was made to take Carbonier in Conception Bay, which, 
as on a former occasion, was the only to^vn in which 
the English authority was maintained. Again the 
attemj)t was baffled; this time from want of proper 
concert between the parties em2)]l>yed in the expedi- 
tion, one of which, however, destroyed all the erections 
and other property within their reach. 

While these events were going on, stern winte*r 
brooded over the land, and prevented any communi- 
cation .with the mother-coimtiy. But when, in the 
spring, news of what had occurred reached England, 
bitter feelings of indignation and shame were aroused. 
Ihunphlets issued from the press, expatiating on the 
dreary disaster. The Government was memorialised 
with as passionate an eagerness as if the right hand 
of the British navy and British commerce had ..been 
cut off. And indeed, all this wrath and sorrow, if 
exaggerated, as is too often the case in oui* national 
moods of excitement, were provoked by a serious 
occasion. Newfoundland was for the time being lost 
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to the country, and in the hands of its enemies. The 
merchajjts interested in the commerce of Spain and 
Portugal and Italy found their trade suddenly 
crippled' to a considerable extent. These were facts 
which envenomed the sting inflicted by the insignifi- 
cant means that had sufficed to ravish the earliest 
dependency of the Crown. 

To overcome these reverses, and to recover the spoil, 
great preparations were made, in which Newfoundland 
only entered into larger schemes directed against the 
whole of French power across the Western Ocean. 
As the result of these plans, Port Royal in Nova 
Scotia (Acadia) was taken from the French, and its 
name changed to Annapolis, in honour of the Queen. 

An abortive attack was made on Quebec. One 
also was concerted against Placentia, but, from want 
of bold decision in the council of war, came to nothing. 
For several years the French retained peaceful pos- 
session of Newfoundland. 

The question of holding the island, however, de- 
pended less on the issue of the petty conflicts which 
took place within its borders, than on the general 
result of the war in Europe. This was sadly against 
the French. Louis XIV. was compelled to see his 
influence diminished, his territories narrowed, his 
fortresses taken, and, altogether, he had sunk so low 
in resources and in the position which he held in 
the wdrld, that he was glad to enter into terms of 
peace, though such a boon was certain to be purchased 
at a considerable cost of dominion and of humiliation 
to his pride. The English people wei'e almost as 
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eager for the establishment of peace. Wearied with 
the burdens of the war, satiated with its glories, dis- 
tracted with political faction, and menaced by the 
danger of rebellion on behalf of the exiled '’dynasty, 
they were ready to acquiesce in liberal terms to 
France, so that the contest might be brought to an 
end. With these dispositions prevailing on both 
sides, a pacificittion was signed in -the instrument so 
well known as the ‘ Treaty of Utrecht,’ a treaty the 
provisions of which have been subjected to severe 
censure, as conceding too much to the French, and 
sacrificing the principal object of fhe war. To a 
certain extent the censure is just, but the apology for 
the fact is to be found in the characteristic disposition 
of the British people, an unwillingness to press hardly 
on an enemy whom they have humbled in the field, and • 
this was the case with France and its haughty prince. 

The treaty produced considerable changes in the 
North American colonies. Nova Scotia was finally 
annexed to the English dominion, while Cape Breton 
wascesnfirmed to the French; the latter provision ex- 
citing bitter comments in the neighbouring dependen- 
cies of England. But the settlement of the position 
of Newfoundland formed the principal point in this 
negotiation, and it was declarjed that the whole 
country with the adjacent islands should belong, of 
right, only to Great Britain, — ^that the town and for- 
tress of Placentia, and whatever other places were in 
the possession of the French, should be given up ; that 
neither the most Christian king, his heirs -and suc- 
cessors, nor any of their subjects, were at any time to 
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lay claim to any right to the said island and islands, 
or any jiart of them ; but it was to be allowed to the 
subjects of France, ‘ to catch fish and to dry them on 
the land', in that part only, and in no other besides, of 
the said island of Newfoundland which stretches from 
the place called Cape Bona Vista to the northern part of 
the said island, and from thence running down by the 
western side, reaches as far as the place called Point 
Riche.’ 

The establishment of this treaty formed the 
third phase in the position of Newfoundland, and its 
relation to Grlsat Britain since its first discoveiy. 
For a long period the right of England over that 
country was assumed as entire, and as embracing in- 
definitely the surrounding seas frequented by the cod 
fish. Then the French, by gradual encroachments, 
availing themselves of the privilege of fishing in the 
waters, took possession of part of the cosist, set up a 
government whose seat was defended by fortifica- 
tions, until at length they assumed jurisdiction over 
one half of the island, and for a brief season obtained 
by conquest possession of the whole. By the treaty of 
Utrecht, Great Britain was solemnly confinned in 
the exclusive sovereignty of the entire territory; but 
the French Avere recognised as having the right of 
fishing concurrently with the English along certain 
portions of the shore, and the use of the shore so far 
as was needed for the prosecution of their fishery. This 
latter was a vciy impoi’tant concession. For the coast 
thus surrendered, to what had lately been an inimical 
and must always be a rival power, contained two- 
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thirds of the eastern shores, the whole of the northern, 
and one-third of the western, of a very extensive and 
important possession of the British Crown. A diffi- 
culty subsequently ai’ose as to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the treaty — the boundafy. Point Riche, being 
so little known as to cause a dispute in reference to 
its local position; the French asserting, on the 
authority of a single map, that it was identical with 
Cape Ray in the extreme south-west ; the British de- 
claring, on more extensive testimony, that its place 
was nearly three degrees further north, an important 
difference, as it involved about a hundfed and eighty 
miles of coast, including valuable hai’bours. This 
was a dispute, however, which did not come up until 
a long period after the treaty, and, therefore, its set- 
tlement must be left to be accounted for in its proper 
place. 

There can be no doubt that, considering the rela- 
tive position of the paifies concerned, the French ob-* 
tained the advantage in the treaty of Utrecht. They 
had been the losers in the war — a contest which had 
been provoked by their ambitious designs on the in- 
dependence of nations. Peace had become a matter 
of absolute necessity to them to save the kingdom 
from ruin. It is unquestionable that if the British 
Government* had pushed the superiority which they 
had achieved by victoiy and success, they might have 
dictated their own terms, and have excluded their 
late enemy from aU right either in Newfoundland or 
Cape Breton. But, as has been said, magnanimity and 
generosity prevailed in the councils of the triumphant 
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side. Had it been otherwise, it .is probable that it 
would have been better for Newfoundland, and have 
saved the mother-country many a difficulty and 
much bhrdensome expense. Then the colony would 
have escaped patty disputes which are continually 
arising even to this day ; its fishermen and merchants 
would not have had to sustain such a powerful rivalry 
in foreign markets, and the trade might have been 
preserved from the fear, now often expressed, of a 
diminution and failure in what once was deemed an 
inexhaustible mine of piscatorial wealth. Nor, per- 
haps, would the advantage have been less to the home 
interests and people of England if her rulers, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, had made a more high-handed 
use of the p6wer which Providence had given them, 
to secure exclusive possession of these shores and 
seas. In them France has found the principal 
nurseiy for that fleet which now and again occasions 
^ sometimes ignoble panic in respect to the main- 
tenance of our naval supremacy. But for the in- 
crease and the training of seamen promoted by the 
enjoyment of the free use of these western fisheries, 
Englishmen might have smiled serenely on the oflfen- 
sive fortification of Brest and Cherbourg, or rather, 
the Brest and Cherbourg of to-day would not have 
existed to provoke either their apprehensions or 
their' smiles. 

The internal arrangements affecting the people 
interested in Newfoundland, whether as settlers or as 
engaged annually in the fishery, during the period of 
the war with France, and in subsequent years until 
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1728, are of some importance, though presenting a 
picture of a social condition which it is not very invit- 
ing to review. The close of the seventeenth century 
was signalised by the enactment of a law welf known 
in the history of the colony, as the Statute of 
William III. A brief examination of that law, and of 
the mode of its operation previous to the issuing of 
other regulation^, will throw some Kght on the state 
of the country at this time. 

The preamble to the statute affirms the value to 
Great Britain of this part of her dominions, and asserts 
the free and extensive right of all her Subjects to fish 
in the waters, and to make use of any part of the 
shore for the furtherance of the fishery. The tenor 
of the various sections of the Act plainly shows that 
its great object was to consult the interests of the 
tmde as prosecuted by adventurers from the old 
country. The next object being to make the fishery 
contribute, by the training of seamen, to the material^ 
for the naval defence of the nation. The inhabitants 
are referred to, all through, as existing only by 
tolerance, enjoying such privileges as could be spared 
after full provision being made for more favoured 
parties. The most convenient parts of the harbours 
and coves are supposed to belong to the fishing ships. 
On these chosen spots the owners of the vessels had 
the right to erect stages, flakes, cook-rooms, train- vats 
and other needful appurtenances, which they could use 
during the season, and then leave standing, to be found 
uninjured when the fishing time came round again. 
Section V. enacts that every such inhabitant as since 
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1685 has taken possession of any stage, cook-room, 
beach, ^c,, for taking bait and fishing, or for the drying, 
curing and husbanding of fish, shall forthwith quit 
and leave these to the public use Of the fishing ships 
arriving there." The next section declares that no 
inhabitant shall take up any beach or place, until all 
such ships are provided for. The harshness of these 
rules is somewhat modified in the seventh clause by a 
proviso, that all such inhabitants as since 1685 had 
built (unchallenged by fishing ships) any houses, 
stages, cook-rooms, &c., should enjoy the same without 
disturbance. ‘Section TX. requires that ‘all masters 
of fishing ships shall carry with them one fresh man 
that never was at sea before, in every five men the-'? 
carry:’ but that every inhabitant or by-boat-keeper 
(persons who went out to keep boats for a fishing 
voyage) should have ‘ at least two fresh men in six, 
viz. one man that hath made no more than one voyage 
"and one who hath never been to sea before.’ Other 
clauses in this Act forbid wanton injury to be done to 
the woods around the fishing harbours ; regulate the 
conduct of the fishermen towards each other, and in 
regard to the baits, nets, saynes, &c., employed in the 
craft, and make provision for the decent observance of 
the Lord’s-day by. all classes of the people. But the 
most important part of this ancient statute, as dealing 
with the matter of greatest necessity, respected the 
executive authority, by which these rules, or indeed 
any laws whatever, were to be carried out. As 
bearing on this point there are two sections in the Act. 
The thirteenth, acknowledging the frequent failures 
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which had attended the bringing of criminals to 
justice, because the trial of such offenders hftd been * 
adjudged in no other court but before the Lojsd High 
Constable, or Earl Marshal of England, provided for 
the more speedy and effectual imnishment of such ’ 
offenders by ordering that they might be tried at the 
usual assizes in any shire or county of the Kingdom 
of England. Thus, notwithstanding this improvement, 
persons accused of any theft, robbery, munder, or 
other felony, had the prospect (comfortable if guilty, 
dreary if innocent) of a voyage of two thousand miles 
before their guilt or innocence could be proved. 

The most remarkable clause in the Act, as denoting 
the only local government in the island, remains to 
be noticed. Section IV. says that^ the master of any 
such fishing ship from England, Wales, or Berwick, as 
shall first enter any harbour or creek in Newfoundland, 
shall be Admiral of the said harbour or ci’cek during 
the fishing season, and that the master of any such 
second ship shall be Vice-Admiral of such harbour or 
creek, &d that the master of every such fishing ship 
next coming shall be Hear- Admiral of such harbour 
or creek. The first of these chance Admirals was to 
have the privilege of choosing and reserving to himself 
so much beach or flakes, or both, as* was needful for his 
own use in the voyage. In Sections XIV. and XV. 
it is enacted that these Admirals shall see to the 
execution of the rules of the statute — shall keep a 
journal of all things relating to the fishery, to be 
presented to the Privy Council, and shall authori- 
tatively determine all differences between masters of 
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fishing ships and the inhabitants, the latter having 
• the poVer of appeal to the commanders of His 
Majesty’s ships. 

Such was the sole local tribunal existing in New- 
foundland in those days. The skipper of the first 
vessel which the favouring winds blew into any 
harbour, how rude soever and ignorant he might 
be, as rated according to the standard of a rude 
and ignorant class, was to be the final judge of 
controversies affecting an important trade, and the 
interests of lyindreds of people. A man himseK 
engaged in the fishery was to decide on questions of 
meum and tuum among those who were his com- 
petitors in thp same employ : one who was an alien co 
the country, visiting it only for a season, was to dis- 
pense justice between a people born in the land and 
other persons whose position, whose prejudices, and 
,whose interests were identical with his own. It is 
easy to anticipate that such a legal provision would 
work but ill, even in the time in which it could be 
put in force ; but its greatest defect as respected the 
inhabitants of the island was, that for the greater 
part of the year, it necessarily sank into abeyance. 
When the autumn came, the Admiral, with all his 
belongings and all "his associates, quitted the shores to 
spend the long winter in England, leaving behind 
them groiving communities of people, who, during 
the same winter, were without work and without law, 
and among whom, unless they were exceptions to the 
ordinary character of human nature, disorder and 
crime could not fail to abound. 
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The state of the country for many years sub- 
sequent to the passing of this statute, served <to show- 
how liable its enactments were to abuse, and how in- 
suflScient to meet the evUs and tlie wants for which it 
had been pro-vided. In answer to Keads of enquiry 
given in charge to the naval commanders or other 
persons under the authority of Government, repre- 
sentations were made of the’ineffectiveness of the late 
law, both for. the regulation of the fishery, pnd the 
proper government of the people. From these repre- 
sentations, it appears that the fishing admimls almost 
entirely neglected to keep a journal such as they were 
under obligation to furnish, perhaps in most instances 
for the very good reason that their literary attain- 
ments were inadequate to the performance of such a 
simple task. They arrogated to themselves privi- 
leges in the several harbours beyond those that were 
allowed them in the Act. They received bribes of 
fish as the price for giving a favourable decision in 
disputed matters to those who had the prudence to 
pay this pecuniaiy homage to the investiture of a 
little brief authority. As to the clause empowering 
the inhabitants to appeal from their decrees to the 
commanders of the royal ships, this was in most 
instances of no effect, because in the majority of 
harbours there were no such commanders, and where 
they were, in some cases, these commanders were 
accused of engaging in the fishery for themselves, 
thereby becoming affected by the same motives as 
the admirals. 

The pervading tenor of these representations goes to 
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show how the inhabitants were at the mercy of the 
adventurers and merchants engaged in the trade. 
The latter were the importers of all articles of do- 
mestic necessity, as weU as of such as were requisite 
for the prosecution of the voyage. These they gave 
out on their own terms, encouraging the poor planters 
to get into their debt, knowing they would be reim- 
bursed from the produce Of the season. In the course 
of time^ it happened that the same planter or shore- 
fisherman was indebted to several merchants, when 
the agents of the latter, each anxious to secure his 
own, furnished occasion for such a picture as the 
following, taken from the I’eport of Mr. George 
Larkin in 1701 : — 

‘ Debts used not to be paid till August 20 ; but 
for two or three years, the flakes had been stript by 
night, and the fish carried off in June or July, without 
weighing. A second had come and taken it from the 
first ; the planter had had twenty or thirty quintals of 
fish spoiled in the scuffle, and the rest of his creditors 
were forced to go without any satisfaction. The poor 
fisherman who helped to take the fish, had on these 
occasions gone without a penny — salt, provisions, and 
craft being payable before wages.’ * 

For one of the evils produced by this mercantile 
monopoly, an iiTegular mode of redress was partially 
obtained by the natural operation of the law recog- 
nised in political economy. The profits of the traders 
were so enormous, and pressed so heavily on the 
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people, that the sharp-witted men of New England 
discovered that Newfoundland aflForded a capital field 
for carrying on a profitable, if illegal trafiic.. They 
imported flour, pork, tobacco, molasses, rum, &c., of 
Avhich they made an advantageous sale to the planters, 
and on their return, often procured a further emolu- 
ment by smuggling away many of the fishermen to 
their own shores where they were m great demand. 
Even the agents of the English merchants and the 
authorities in the harbours were charged with partici- 
pation in this illegitimate commerce. ^From the cor- 
respondence of the commodores and commanders of the 
station with the Board of Ti*ade, the following statement 
is taken as furnished by one writer : — ‘ But what I 
would more particularly represent to your Lordships is, 
the clandestine and illegal commerce carried on between 
the New England men^ and sevei'al of the British 
masters, especially the fishing admirals, who, after 
they have qualified themselves in England for fishing 
ships, depart for France^ Spain, or Portugal, where 
they freight with wines and brandies, which early in 
the year they carry directly into Newfoundland in 
barter with the New England men for the produce of 
the plantations.’ * 

The possession of Placentia and the adjacent coast, 
resulting from the Treaty of Utrqpht, mtroduced new 
difficulties into the management of afiairs. By the 
terms of the treaty that part of the island was ceded 
to the king of Great Britain in full sovereignty, the 
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French retaining only a license to go and come during 
the fishing season. Both the government at home and 
the parties interested in the trade, promised themselves 
great advantages from this acquisition. The former 
appointed a lieutenant-governor of Placentia, who was 
commissioned to survey the harbours and bays of the 
island : the latter presented solicitations to the Board 
of Trade, that the Frenfih might be strictly watched 
and kept to their limits. Soon, however, the ceded 
possession gave occasion for a question whether the 
statute of King WiUiam was applicable to the new 
territoines, seeing that at the time of its enactment 
they were under the actual government of the French. 
The question had become a practical one ; for some of 
the French planters, on leaving the place, had dis- 
posed of their planlatlons for money — and thus had 
. seemed to give a right and property, not recognised 
by the general usage of the island as confirmed by 
that statute. Their Lordships of the Board of Trade 
decided that the law of William III. extended to the 
ceded lands, and that all the beaches and plantations 
there ought to be kept for the public use, and be dis- 
posed of as directed by that Act. This question 
afterwards came up again, and was still further com- 
plicated by a special agreement made by Queen Ann e 
with the King of France. In consideration of the 
latter releasing a number of Protestant slaves from 
the galleys. Queen Anne permitted the French in- 
habitants of Placentia who were not willing to be- 
come her subjects to sell their houses and lands there. 
Was this promise valid, so as to dispose of lands 
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which came to the Crown by treaty? The opinion of 
the law officer was against its validity — but Suggest- 
ing such an arrangement as might enable thg Queen 
substantially to fulfill her engagement without in- 
fringing on the law. StiU the matter was left in a 
very unsettled and unsatisfactory state, and for 
years was the source of much discontent. 

The difficulties and abuse’s referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs concerned chiefly the prosecution 
of the fishery, and the people of the country during 
the season when that employment wa^ in active ope- 
I’ation. But every year there was a long period when 
this was not going on ; when the admirals had left the 
stations — when the mei’cantile adventurers had re- 
turned homewards — when there was scarcely a ship 
to be seen in the harbours — when through dark 
dreary months the inhabitants were shut up, often 

within an ice-bound coast, and when all law and 

• 

authority having ceased to exist, they were left to the 
unrestrained caprices and passions which are so rife 
for evit in the human heart, especially when associated 
with that ignorance which is the parent equally of 
abject superstition and lawless crime. When it is 
considered that, according to the testimony of a 
credible witness, the island had become at this time 
a sanctuary and refuge for them tJiat broke in England 
— it may be ' readily imagined that during these 
wintry unoccupied intervals, disorder and wrong must 
have prevailed to a frightful degree. Indeed, this is 
the general purport of the evidence given of the 
period. Even the merchants in the west of England, 
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on being invited by the Board of Trade to communi- 
cate th€u' thoughts as to what might . be done for the 
furtherance of the fishery, recommended that the 
Commodore should have power to appomt judges and 
justices of the peace, to decide disputes between the 
inhabitants, and distribute justice among them during 
the winter season. This they thought would alleviate 
the misery of these unhappy people, which was great 
enough, without additional evils from the anarchy in 
which they lived.* , These same advisers, however, 
could not refrain from indicating their concurrence in 
the prevailing idea of the class to which they belonged 
— that the quiet and hai*mony of the countiy would 
best be secured by there being no resident people in 
it, for they modestly suggest — ‘ these poor people 
(about three thousand men, besides their wives and 
children), should rather be encouraged to settle in 
Nova Scotia — as they might be of service there, 
where inhabitants wore wanted.’ 

Amidst aU the irregularities noticed above, the 
incompetency of the persons to whom, authority was 
intrusted, the frequent partiality and injustice of 
their administration, and the periodic intervals in 
which the laws were entirely in abeyance, there was 
a growing desire, ificreasing in the intenseness of its 
expression, for a more comprehensive, capable, and 
permanent form of government. For, strange to say, 
during these years of misrule, the population went 
on extending. Even during the troublous times of 
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the war with the French, when the settlements were 
constantly either harassed by the apprehension of 
invasion, or actually suffering from that calamity — 
the tendency was rather to augmentation thto dimi- 
nution. And when that struggle oame to an end, 
bringing results so favourable, and opening out such 
fair prospects to British interests in the island and 
its trade, the numbers induced to settle on its shores 
rapidly enlarged. From this fact the business which 
devolved on the admiral skippers became mdre com- 
plicated and onerous, and the insufficiency of their 
functions and capacities became annuMly more mani- 
fest. The most intelligent and faithful expounders 
of the evils and needs of the country were the com- 
modores and commanders of the royal «hips. These, 
with a few exceptions, seem to. have had a clear 
discernment of the system, or rather, no-system of 
disorder and injustice which made this dependency 
to exhibit a blemish on the character of the British 
dominion, and they gave earnest expression to their 
convictions on the subject, sustaining their views by 
elaborate proofs to the authorities at home. 

Nor were local efforts wanting to ameliorate the 
evil. Chief Justice Reeves states : — ‘In the year 
1711 I find what is called a record of several laws 
and orders made in St. John's for the better discipline 
and good order of the people., and for correcting irre- 
gularities committed contrary to good laws., and Acts of 
Parliaments, all which were debated at several courts 
held, wherein were present the commanders of merchant 
ships, merchants, and chief inhabitants ; and witnesses 
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being examined, it was brought to the following conclu- 
sion, behceen the 'i^rd day of August and 2Zrd day of 
October, 1711.’ The Judge goes on to say concern- 
ing thi§ extemporised court : ‘ Then follow fifteen 
articles of regulation that must have been very use- 
ful ; and it is worth considering whether such local 
legislature, which the people seem in this instance to 
have erected for themselves, might not be legally 
lodged somewhere for making bye-laws and regula- 
tions a& occasion should require. The commander. 
Captain Crowe, presided at this voluntary assembly. 
His successor, it seems, followed his example, and 
held a meeting of the same sort. These assemblies 
were somewhat anomalous, a kind of legislativ , 
judicial, and executive, all blended together; and 
yet, perhaps, not more mixed than the proceedings of 
Parliament in Europe, in very early times.’ 

Concerning the assembly thus described, it should 
be observed, that the date assigned to it is within 
the period when St. John’s, and indeed, nearly the 
whole of the island, was in temporary possession by 
the French, which, while it accounts for the necessity 
for local action among the English residents and 
traders, also shows that the reins of subjection lay 
very lightly on the conquered people, leaving them 
free to pursue their accustomed avocations, and to 
make the best provision they could for the manage- 
ment of their social afiairs. 

After the Peace, which gave a great revival to the 
trade, and enhanced the prospective value both of 
the fisheries and of the island, the Board of Trade 
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sought more earnestly to obtain from its agents and 
from other sources infonnation respecting t^e con- 
dition and the legislative wants of the colony. The 
substance of the reports from the former hSis been 
partially given in the foregoing narrative, and served 
to establish the necessity for the inauguration of some 
new system for the government of this possession of 
the Crown. Indeed, the existing state of things was 
such, that even those abettors of conservatism, the 
merchants in the West of England, cried out* for an 
alteration. The subjects of their remonstrances, how- 
ever, were not exactly those which hflve been reca- 
pitulated. They complained of the quantities of 
liquor and tobacco sold by the New England men, to 
the disadvantage of their own more legitimate traffic ; 

— of the encroachments by the inhabitants on the 
harbours to the detriment of the fishing ships’ rooms ; 

— of the difficulties interposed to the prosecution of 
the fishery in what were called the French Ports; of 
military men engaging in the fishery, and of the 
commodores intermeddling with, and sometimes over- 
ruling, the decisions of the fishing admiral. As modes 
of redress for the evils and grievances set forth by 
them, their propositions were few and simple ; — that 
none should be allowed to retail liquors but to their 
own servants ; that the fishermen should be obliged to 
continue the woi’k of fishing to a* later day than had 
been hitherto practised ; that the fishing admirals 
should have power to inflict corporal punishment 
on all persons profaning the Lord’s-day, and all com- 
mon drunkards, swearers, and lewd persons; that a 
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sufficient number of ministers should be sent to the 
princij^al harbours to instruct the inhabitants, and 
that they might be paid from England, the country 
being ^ery poor. 

In 1728 the. station of Newfoundland was under 
the charge of a commodore, both disposed and quali- 
fied to enter thoroughly into the wants of the country, 
and to make adequate ^nd eflFectual representations 
concerning them to the Government at home. This 
was Ldrd Vere Beauclerk, whose appeals led to such 
enquiries and discussions by the Board of Trade, as 
resulted in tlhj decision that a governor should be 
sent out, commissioned to appoint justices of the 
peace, and to establish some'form of civil government 
among the people who had settled in the island. At 
first, the new and honourable office appears to have 
been designed for Lord Vere Beauclerk himself ; but 
as this would have necessitated his lordship’s vacating 
his seat in Parliament, it was concluded that a com- 
mission, with proper instructions, given to some one 
accompanying him, would serve all purposes. Even- 
tually, Captain Henry Osborne, commander of His 
Majesty’s ship the ‘ Squirrel,’ received the appoint- 
ment. 

‘ The commission ’ given to him begins by revoking 
so much of the commission to the Governor of Nova 
Scotia, as related to the government of Placentia, or 
any other forts in Newfoundland; and then goes on 
to appoint ‘ Henry Osborne governor and commander- 
in-chief, in and over our said island of Newfoundland, 
our fort and garrison at Placentia, and all other forts 
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and garrisons erected and to be erected in that 
island.’ It gives him authority to administer ths oaths 
to Goverament, and to aiipoint justices of the peace, 
with other necessary officers and ministers for the 
better administration of justice, and keeping the 
peace and quiet of the island. But neither he nor 
the justices were to do anything contrary to the 
stat. 10 & 11 Will. III., nor obstruct the powers 
thereby given to the admirals of harbours, or captains 
of the ships of war. The justices were required to 
be aiding and assisting to the commodore, or com- 
manders of the ships of war and the fishing admirals, 
in putting in execution the said statute. The gover- 
nor was to erect a courthouse and prison ; all officers, 
civil and military, were to be aiding and assisting 
him in executing this commission. In case of his 
death, the government was to devolve on- the first 
lieutenant of the ‘ Oxford,’ the ship commanded by 
Lord Vere Beauclerk.* 


* Reeves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

17-28-1763. 

The appointment of Captain Osbome as Governor of 
Newfoundland, with power to create justices of the 
peace, and to make other regulations for the govern- 
ment of the country, brought into discussion a pice 
point belonging to the British Constitution. His 
authority was derived simply from an order of the 
King’s ’Privy Cou'ncil. Now it happened that there 
was a code of rules already in force for the manage- 
ment of the fisheries, and providing certain function- 
aries for the carrying out of its enactments. These 
rules were contained in the statute of William III., 
a statute which had received the sanction of the 
Parliament. And the question arose whether the new 
order issuing only from the Privy Council was as valid 
and binding as an Act passed with all the legislative 
forms which the Constitution prescribes. This was a 
question which caused a great deal of angry con- 
troversy, and placed a host of difficulties in the way 
of the Governor and his successors. For the 
merchants interested in the fishery were more attached 
to the old law of William III. than to the new set of 
directions, which seemed in a measure to recognise 
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the country and the people of Newfoundland as a 
veritable portion of the dominions of the British 
Crown. , 

Captain Osborne on his arrival applied himself 
earnestly to execute the provisions of the commission 
which he had received. His first care was to divide 
the island into convenient districts, over each of which 
he appointed from the inhabitants of best character 
and standing such a number of justices of the peace 
and constables as were necessary. He also took steps 
for the erection of a prison and cou|;thouse at St. 
John’s, and a second prison at Ferryland. For the 
summary punishment of minor offences he caused 
several pairs of stocks to be set up. In reference to 
these measures he expressed the hope that they would 
be sufficient to remedy the great disorders which had 
so long prevailed. To meet the expense of provid- 
.ing the prisons, &c., he levied a rate of not greater^ 
than half a quintal of merchantable fish per boat, 
and half a quintal for every boat’s room, including the 
ships’ rooms of ships fishing on the banks that had no 
boats, with the like pi’oportionate rate upon such 
persons in trade as were not concerned in the fisheiy; 
— this rate was for one season only. 

This financial arrangement, with its provision for 
taxation, furnished a weapon of acc»usation which was 
quickly laid hold of by those who were opposed to the 
new regime. They appealed to the statute of William 
III., which declared the fishery to be free, and there- 
fore not liable to any duties. The functions of the 
justices of the peace, too, soon came into collision 
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with those of the fishing admirals, which were afiSrmed 
to be ^ot only of prior authority, but established 
origin^ly with a weightier sanction. The Governor 
received memorials from the justices complaining 
that they were obstructed in their duty by the fishing 
admirals. ‘ The admirals,’ they said, ‘ told them they 
were only wrinter justices, and seemed to doubt the 
Governor’s authority fo^ appointing them — alleging 
that the authority of the admirals was by Act of 
Parliament, the governors only from the Privy 
Council.’ So^ widely did this dispute grow, and so 
loud was the clamour on one side and the other, that 
a case was laid before the law officers of the Crow’ for 
their opinion,^ first, as to whether the levying of a rate 
on the fishing boats and rooms was legal, and second, 
as to whether the justices of the peace had really any 
authority. On the first of these points, the Attorney- 
^general gave it as his opinion that it was not legal to . 
lay a tax upon fish caught, or upon fishing boats, but, 
as to provide a prison was a necessity, and therefore, 
a legal requirement on the people, the case might be 
met by laying a tax on the inhabitants, and not on 
the fish or fishing boats. On the second point, his 
opinion was, that the poAvcrs of the fishing admirals, 
as conferred by the statute of King William, were 
restricted to seeing the rules and orders of that Act 
strictly executed; and that the authority of the 
justices was good, as extending only to bi’eaches of 
the peace ; therefore the powers granted to the justices 
were not inconsistent with any of the provisions of 
that Act (stat. 10 & 1 1 Will. Ill) ; and that there was 
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no interfering between the powers given by the Act 
to the admirals, and those by the commission 'to the 
justices. . 

This legal opinion did not put an end to the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the rival functionaries 
and the parties supporting them. The contest was 
carried on for ^several years, representations and 
counter-representations being made on each side, nor 
was it permitted to cease until the adherents of the 
old system discovered that the Home authorities were 
determined not to withdraw the small measure of 
civil government which they had granted to the 
colony. 

Yet the insufficiency of this grant gradually be- 
came more manifest, necessitating the extension of 
the powers and institutions of a local government. 
It had been provided that all persons chargeable 
with capital felonies should be sent over to Eng- 
land for trial. ‘ In such cases,’ says Reeves, ‘ the 
Avitnesses were glad to keep out of the Avay : the felon 
was sent to England without any person to prove his 
guilt; a great expense was incurred; justice was dis- 
appointed ; or if the fact Avere proved, the poor wit- 
nesses were left to get back as they could, Avith -the 
expense of the voyage and residence, and a certain loss 
of one season’s fishery.’ To remedy this failure in 
the administration of criminal law, the Board of 
Trade proposed in 1737 that there should be in- 
serted in the Governor’s commission a clause author- 
ising him to appoint Commissioners of Oyer and 
Terminer^ before which felons might be tried Avithin 
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the limits of the island. Many objections, however, 
appeanng against such a change, it was not until 1750 
that this fresh and important addition was conveyed 
in the commission issued to the Governor. Captain 
Francis William Drake was the first person invested 
with the additional authority, the restrictions attached 
to its exercise being, that he had no power for try- 
ing or pardoning treason; that no sentence (capital?) 
should be carried out until it had been reported to 
the king, and that the Court of Oyer et Terminer was 
only to sit whpn the Governor was actually within the 
limits of his government, or, in other words, not in 
winter; for the Governor was migratory, IL.c the 
fishing ships, spending the summer season on the 
coast of Newfoundland, and the rest of the year 
taking his ease at home. 

Previous to the institution of the Court above-men - 
,tioned, another tribunal had been established in the 
capital, the necessity for which arose out of the war 
between Great Britain and Spain. The squadron of 
the former power, under the command of Governor 
Byng, had not only effectually protected the coasts of 
Newfoundland, but had also been very successful in 
the capture of Spanish vessels in the neighbouring 
seas. So great was the number of these prizes, and 
such the expense ef sending them home to be adjudi- 
cated on, that it was deemed advisable to set up a 
Court of Admiralty in St. John’s. The first judge in 
this Court was William Keen, Esq., who, in addition 
to the duties thus imposed, was likewise appointed 
naval officer to collect annually the fishing returns 
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from the different fishing admirals, and to examine 
all ships’ papers and manifests. * 

After these important changes, things appear to 
have gone on very quietly in the colony for some 
years, nothing of any special legal bearing attracting 
attention, with one exception. In the year 1754 
Lord Baltimore revived his claim to the Province of 
Avalon, together with all the royal jurisdictions and 
prerogatives thereto belonging, and prayed that His 
Majesty would approve John Bradstreet, Esq., as 
governor thereof. This demand wa^ submitted to 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, who gave it as 
their opinion that, as notwithstanding a determina- 
tion in 16()0, in favour of the original grant made in 
1()23, there had been no actual possession of the pro- 
vince, or exercise of any powers of government by 
the Baltimore family, and as there had been many 
proceedings inconsistent with the right set up un- 
challenged by the party urging the right, therefore 
His Majesty should not comply with the petition. 
So the matter was settled, and there has been little 
since heard of the Province of Avalon. 

During the period in which Newfoundland was 
making approaches towards the exercise of a local 
civil government, the troublesoihe inauguration of 
which has been noticed in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the mother-country was engaged in a series of 
chequered and gigantic wars — ^wars with France and 
with Spain — wars, whose battlerfields were found in 
Europe, and some of whose most momentous and 
fraitful struggles took place on the soil and waters of 
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America. For many years the councils of England 
had befen feebly directed, leading to a lavish expendi- 
ture of, men and money, the effects of which, though 
often glorious, did not always compensate for the price 
paid. But in 1757, by the elevation of Pitt to the 
chief post in the State, the nation obtained a pilot 
who, through a stormy period, conducted her opera 
tions with unexampled boldness and success, and gave 
her possession of one of the most splendid prizes that 
ever fell into the lap of victoiy. The Great Com- 
moner, as he ^A^s called, joined his countiy in a cordial 
league with Frederick of Prussia, and thus contri- 
buted to the triumphs of that monarch at R^sbach 

and at Luthen. He also laboured to inflict a direct 

« 

humiliation on France by sending an expedition 
against Rochefort, the non-success of which is charge- 
able neither to' the plan nor to the means pi’ovided 
by the minister for its execution. But the ablest 
tlow which he aimed and carried against the same 
power, was on its dependencies in North America. 
With a view to this stroke, his sagacious eye had 
fixed on a fitting instrument in the young Colonel 
Wolfe, who had distinguished himself in the attack 
on Rochefort, and still more by his bold proposal 
there, which, if followed, might have ensured the suc- 
cess of the expeditign. 

In 1758 an enterprise was prepared and sent out 
against Cape Breton, in which Wolfe, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, was despatched as second in command 
under General Amherst. This armament, consisting of 
150 sail and 12,000 men, came to anchor within a few 
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miles of Louisberg, the capital of Cape Breton. The 
attack on this fortress, chiefly under the orders of 
Wolfe, was completely successful, and its cqpquest 
was followed by the submission of the whole island. 

The year 1759 was destined to witness a still 
more important and eventful entei’prise. This was the 
conquest of Canada, the principal French dominion in 
the New World. The outworks of that dominion had 
already fallen, and the time had come for the attempt 
to take possession of the main stronghold. The com- 
mand in this expedition was intrusted ^o Wolfe, who, 
though he had returned home sick, after the victory 
at Louisberg, had eagerly sought re-appointment 
to active service. This is not the place to enter into 
the details of his glorious campaign. It is sufficient 
to register the fact, that by a combination of patience 
and bravery, boldness of invention, and skill in exe- 
cution, and by heroic efforts in the final struggle,^ 
Quebec fell, and with it the most magnificent colony 
of France passed from its hands into the possession of 
England, a triumph and a gain, however, the joy of 
which was damped by the melancholy fact that the 
young conqueror had perished on the field of his 
genius and his fame. By this acquisition nearly the 
whole of North America inhabited* by Europeans had 
come under the sway of the Sovereign of Great 
.Britain, a marvellous increase of territory since Cabot, 
in the name of Henry VII., had taken possession of 
the new-found-land. 

In 1762, though Pitt had resigned the seals of 
office, his successor. Lord Bute, notwithstanding his 
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pacific predilections, was compelled to lead his adminis- 
tratioif and the country once more in a war against 
the united powers of France and Spain, to the great 
humiliation and losses of those powers, especially of 
the latter. Portugal was successfully defended against 
Spanish invasion. Martinique, Havanna, and the 
Philippine Islands were conquered by the British, and 
immense spoils of treasure and merchandise were 
divided among the victors. At the close of the war, 
‘ to counterbalance these great advantages on the part 
of England, l^e French could only point to their 
descent at St. John’s in Newfoundland, from which, 
moreover, they were expelled in the course of the 
same summer.’ * So writes Lord Mahon, thus sum- 
marily mentioning a transaction which should have 
a more particular notice in this work. 

The harbour of St. John’s forms a deep inlet on 
the extreme eastern coast of Newfoundland, and is 
completely protected against the gales from the sea. 
Its entrance is a contracted passage running between 
two lofty mountain ranges ; — ^the nearest point on the 
right, called Signal HUl, towers almost perpendicularly 
520 feet above the water, the range on the left (south), 
with scarcely less abruptness, attains to a still greater 
elevation. The latter range forms an almost in- 
accessible border tjo the south side of the harbour, a 
sheet of water which, after the passage of the Narrows, 
trends in a westerly direction, at an angle so acute as, 

* Lord Mahon, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of, Versailles, third edition, vol. iv. page 268. 
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in a short distance up, to cut off completely the view 
of the sea. ^ 

The city lies on a somewhat elevated slope to the 
noi-thward, rising from the water’s edge. About a 
mile fi’om the entrance to St. John’s is a little fishing 
harbour called Quidi Vidi, in some sort a mioiature of 
that of the capital, having also its narrows, accessible 
to nothing larger than a fishing boat. StiU further to 
the northward, six miles from Quidi Vidi, is Torbay, 
a spacious and beautiful sheet of water, about two 
leagues in width, and containing thjee convenient 
fishing coves. To the southward again of St. John’s, 
at a distance of six or seven leagues, there is a con- 
siderable harbour named the Bay of Bulls, which has 
often formed a grateful refuge to vessels fi’om the 
wintry storms. 

This brief topographical sketch may help the reader 
to form some idea of the way by which the French 
gained possession of the capital, and of the manner in 
which they were afterwards expelled. 

In May 17()2, a French squadi’on under the com- 
mand of M. de Temay sailed from Brest under cover 
of a fog, which concealed it from the English cruisers. 
This was at the time when a large British fleet was 
busily employed in making notable conquests in the 
West Indies. 

On June 24 the French expedition suddenly 
entered the Bay of Bulls, and there landed a force 
which, after a toilsome march of nearly twenty miles, 
startled the inhabitants and the feeble garrison of St. 
John’s. The place was speedily taken, and the 
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captors resorted to all available means to secure their 
possession, by strengthening the fortifications of the 
city an,d the port, and by rendering inaccessible the 
gut of Quidi Vidi. 

While this easy conquest was being made, the 
English Governor, Captain Graves, was pursuing his 
outward voyage across the Atlantic, towards his seat 
of government. On approaching the grand bank, he 
was met by a sloop bearing him information of the 
invasion by the enemy. Immediately on receiving 
these tidings, Jie intrusted the master of the sloop 
Avith despatches to be eonveyed to Halifax, while he 
himself hastened to Placentia, and as quickly as 
possible put the ports there in a state of defence. 
Meanwhile a small British garrison in charge of the 
Island of Bois (Isle du Bois) off the harbour of 
Ferryland, was repaii’ing the fortifications, and afford- 
ing protection to a number of the inhabitants of the 
country, who had taken refuge at the station. Lord 
Colville, the admiral commanding at Halifax, as soon 
as he received the despatches of Governor Graves, 
sailed with a fleet to Newfoundland, and having 
reconnoitred the Bay of Bulls, invested the Port of 
St. John’s, within which the enemy was lodged. 

In a short time he was joined there by Colonel 
Amherst, who brought with him eight hundred men, 
in which Avere some provincial light infantiy; but the 
greater part were Highlanders. 

These troops were at once conveyed to Torbay, and 
there landed, though not Avithout opposition. From 
the point of debarkation they had to march seven 
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miles before they could arrive at the decisive point of 
the struggle, St. John’s. The route which the soldiers 
had to traverse was one of a most rugged and^moun- 
tainous character, and as they advanced, increasing 
efforts were required from them to clea^ the way of the 
pertinacious enemy. At length, however, they had 
won possession of Signal Hill, overlooking the Narrows 
from the north.* The Fi-enfth were'shut up within 
the city and the harbour, their passage out being 
commanded by those who held the Hill, while a 
hostile fleet awaited them in the roadstead. But at 
this moment, when all seemed hopeless for the entrapped 
squadron, foi’tunc interposed to favour its escape. A 
violent storm arose, obliging Lord Colville and the 
English fleet to draw off fi’om the coasl, at the same 
time a thick fog settled on the harbour, under the 
friendly screen of which the French ships glided 
down the Narrows, and escaped to sea, their flight 
not being known to the English fleet until they were 
beyond the reach of pursuit. The F rench garrison, thus 
deserted- by its naval support, after sustaining and 
returning a brisk fire for three days, capitulated on 
the condition that it should be conveyed by the first 
opportunity to Brest, a condition which the Admiral, 
Lord Colville, almost immediately fulfilled. 

The conduct of this expedition, which had been 
attended by such rapid and complete success, and this, 
too, with means hastily collected and of small extent, 
.excited a good deal of interest at the time, and re- 
ceived the applause of the public in England. The 
affair was deemed not unworthy of the self-gratulations 
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of a people called to celebrate other triumphs which 
have left a more prominent mark on the page of history. 
One reason why this recovery of Newfoundland was 
regarded as a fit theme for national exultation was, 
that it flung bbck into the teeth of the French the 
only boast which they had been able to make in 
the course of the war proceedings of the year. And 
as contributing to this event, the conduct of the 
inhabitants should not be overlooked. From all 
accounts they preserved their loyalty during the 
occupation by the enemy, though many of them were 
great sufierers from it. Some were driven from their 
homes, and had to seek elsewhere for food and shelter. 
A considerable number of them took refuge in Feriy- 
land, at which place honourable mention is made of 
the pati’iotic activity of one of the oldest and most 
influential residents, Mr. Robert Carter, who found 
means to procure a sufficient supply of provision to 
‘support dm’ing three months these destitute people 
in the Isle of Boys, as well as the feeble garrison of 
the Fort. At Carbonier likewise Justice Garland 
organised a detachment of the settlers, sufficient for a 
battery which he had caused to be erected in a small 
island off the Harbour. And afterwards, when the 
French had destroyed this extemporised defence, he 
employed himself successfully in collecting a number 
of recruits for the English squadron, bound to serve 
until the enemy was expelled. 

At the close of this year, 1762 , negotiations were . 
earnestly entered into by the different powers engaged 
in the war for the establishment of peace : and in the 
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iilliowiDg’ F^ oniiiry a Definitive Treaty to this end 
was concluded at Paris. In this engagement, Prance 
renounced all pretensions to Nova Scotia, Canada, 
Cape Breton, and all the other islands in the Gulf and 
River of St. Lawrence. The article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht relating to the French privileges in the New- 
foundland fishery was renewed and confirmed. The 
islands St. PierrS and Miqueltn were fieded to France 
in full right, as a shelter to her fishermen, with the 
condition attached, that she was not to fortify the 
said islands, nor erect any buildings on them but 
such as were necessary for the convenience of the 
fishery, and that she was allowed to keep on them a 
guard of only fifty men for the purposes of a police. 
Spain, the other late belligerent power, *was declared 
to have no part in the fishery whatever. 

Many judged, at the time when this treaty was 
signed — and the complaint has often been repeated 
since — that Great Britain, in an excess of magnanimity ^ 
towards the principal enemy whom she had humbled 
in the recent war, again lost a good honest opportunity 
for removing the Fi’ench altogether from these 
fisheries, which, if it had been taken advantage of, 
would, on the one hand, have put away a great 
occasion for future disputes, and on the other, have 
weakened the aggressive force of that power with 
which she has ever been most in danger of rivalry and 
strife. This was not only the opinion of ignorance 
and a narrow-minded selfishness, but a conclusion 
enforced by the conviction and the eloquence of the 
most far-seeing and patriotic British statesmen of that 
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age. When the preliminaiies of the Peace of Pans 
were brought before Parliament, Pitt spoke earnestly 
against some of the terms of the Treaty. Suffering 
at the time from a severe attack of his old malady, the 
gout, which obliged him to address the House from 
his seat, he poui’ed forth one of his masterpieces of 
oratory for the space of three hours and a half, in 
which, referi’ing to his own conduct in relation to the 
fisheries of Newfoundland, he said — ‘ I contended 
several times in vain for the whole exclusive fisheiy, 
but I was oven’uled, I repeat I was overruled, not by 
the foreign enemy, but by another enemy.' 

With the year 1749 commences a series of volumes 
still extant in their complete state, entitled, ‘ The Re- 
cords of Newfoundland.’ These have been kindly 
placed at the disposal of the author by Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, the present Governor. They contain a 
minute account kept by successive governors of their 
proceedings while administering the affairs of the 
colony. These memoranda are very voluminous, the 
greater part referring to transactions and provisions 
so identical in their character, that, compared with 
the space they fill, little can be extracted from them 
as contributing to the general history of the island. 
But there is much that is very curious and interesting, 
from the facts narrated or suggested, illustrating the 
condition of the country; the material and moral state 
of the people ; the difficulties arising in the applica- 
tion of the limited measure of legislation which had 
been introduced, and especially the kind of work im- 
posed on successive representatives of the Sovereign in 






